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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I was three-and-twenty years of age. Not 
another word had I oe | to enlighten me on 
the subject of my expectations, and my twenty- 
| third birthday was a week gone. We had left 
| Barnard’s Inn more than a year, and lived in 

the Temple. Our chambers were in Garden- 
court, down by the river. 

Mr. Pocket and I had for some time parted 
| company as to our original relations, though we 

continued on the best terms. ae 
my inability to settle to anything—which 
| hope arose out of the restless and incomplete 
| tenure on which I held my means—I had a 
_ taste for reading, and read regularly so man 
| hoursa day. That matter of Herbert’s was sti 

rogressing, and everything with me was as I 
have brought it down to the close of the last 
chapter. 

Business had taken Herbert on a journey to 
Marseilles.’ I was alone, and had a dull sense 
of being alone. Dispirited and anxious, long 
hoping that co-morrow or next week would clear 
| my way, and long disappointed, I sadly missed 
the cheerful face and ready response of my 
friend. 

It was wretched weather; stormy and wet, 
_ stormy and wet; and mud, mud, mud, deep in 
| all the streets. Day after day, a vast heavy 
| veil had been driving over London from the 
| East, and it drove still, as if in the East there 
| were an Eternity of cloud and wind. So furious 

had been the gusts, that high buildings in town 
'| had had the lead stripped oif their roofs; and in 

the country, trees had been torn up, and sails of 
|| windmills carried away; and gloomy accounts 
had come in from the coast, of shipwreck and 
death. Violent blasts of rain had accompanied 
these rages of wind, and the day just closed as 
I sat down to read had been the worst of all. 

Alterations have been made in that part of 
the Temple since that time, and it has not now 
so lonely a character as it had then, nor is it so 
exposed to the river. We lived at the top of 
the last house, and the wind rushing up the river 
shook the house that night, like discharges of 
cannon, or breakings of a sea. When the rain 
came with it and dashed against the windows, I 
thought, raising my eyes to them as they rocked, 





that I might have fancied myself in a storm- 
beaten lighthouse. Occasionally, the smoke 
came rolling down the chimney as though it 
could not bear to go out into such a night ; and 
when I set the doors open and looked down the 
staircase, the staircase lamps were blown out; 
and when I shaded my face with my hands and 
looked through the black windows (opening 
them ever so little, was out of the question in 
the teeth of such wind and rain) I saw that the 
lamps in the court were blown out, and that the 
lamps on the bridges and the shore were shud- 
dering, and that the coal fires in barges on the 
river were being carried away before the wind 
like red-hot splashes in the rain. 

I read with my watch upon the table, pur- 

sing to close my book at eleven o’clock. As 

shut it, Saint Paul’s, and all the many church- 
clocks in the City—some leading, some accom- 
panying, some following—struck that hour. The 
sound was curiously flawed by the wind; and I 
was listening, and thinking how the wind as- 
sailed it oa tore it, when 1 heard a footstep 
on the stair. 

What nervous folly made me start, and awfully 
connect it with the footstep of my dead sister, 
matters not. It was past in a moment, and I 
listened again, and heard the footstep stumble 
in coming on. Remembering then that the 
staircase-lights were blown out, I took up m 
reading-lamp and went out to the stair-head. 
Whoever was below had stopped on seeing my 
lamp, for all was quiet. 

“There is some one down there, is there 
not ?” I called out, looking down. 

* Yes,” said a voice from the darkness beneath. 

* What floor do you want ?” 

“The top. Mr. Pip.” 

“That is my name.—There is nothing the 
matter ?” 

“Nothing the matter,” returned the voice. 
And the man came on. 

I stood with my lamp held out over the stair- 
rail, and he slowly came within its light. It 
was a shaded lamp, to shine upon a book, and 
its circle of light was very contracted; so that 
he was in it for a mere instant, and then out of 
it. In the instant, I had seen a face that was 
strange to me, looking up with an incomprehen- 
sible air of being touched and pleased by the 
sight of me. 

Moving the lamp as the man moved, I made 
out that le was substantially dressed, but 
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roughly: like a voyager by sea. That he had 
long iron grey hair. That his age was about 
sixty. ‘That he was a. muscular man, strong on 
his legs, andthat he was browned and! hardened 
by exposure to weather. As he ascended the 
last stair or two, and the light of my lamp in- 
cluded us both, I saw, with a stupid kind of 
amazement, that he was. holding out both his 
hands to me. 

« Pray what is your business ?” I asked him. 

** My business ?” he repeated, pausing. “Ah! 
Yes. I will explain my business, by your 
leave.” 

“ Do you wish to come in?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “I wish to come in, 
Master.” 

I had asked him the question inhospitably 
enough, for I resented the sort of bright and 

ratified recognition that still shone in his face. 
pend it, because it seemed to imply that 
he expected me to respond to it. But 1 took 
him into the room I had just left, and, having 
set the lamp on the table, asked him as civilly 
as I could, to explain himself. 

He looked about him with the strangest air 
—an air of wondering pleasure, as if he had 
some part in the things he admired—and he 

ulled off a rough outer coat, and his hat. Then 

saw that his head was furrowed and bald, and 
that the long iron grey hair grew only on its 
sides. But 1 saw nothing that in the least ex- 
plained him. On the contrary, I saw him next 
moment, once more holding out both his hands 
to me. 

* What do you mean ?” said I, half suspecting 
him to be mad. 

He stopped in his looking at me, and slowly 
rubbed his right hand over his head. “It’s 
disapinting to a man,” he said, in a coarse 
broken voice, “arter having looked for’ard so 
distant and come so fur; but you’re not to 
blame for that—neither on us is to blame for 
that. I’ll speak in half a minute. Give me 
half a minute, please.” 

He sat down in a chair that stood before the 
fire, and covered his forehead with his large 
brown veinous hands. I looked at him atten- 
tively then, and recoiled a little from him; but 
I did not know him. 

“There’s no one nigh,” said he, looking over 
his shoulder; “is there ?” 

“Why do you, a stranger coming into my 
rooms at this:time of the night, ask that ques- 
tion ?” said I. 

“You're a game one,” he returned, shaking 
his head at me with a deliberate affection, at once 
most unintelligible and most exasperating ; “I’m 
glad you’ve grow’d up, agameone! But don’t 
catch hold of me. You’d be sorry arterwards 
to have done it.” 

I relinquished the intention he had detected, 
for I knew him! Even yet, I could not recal a 
single feature, but I knew him! If the wind 
and the rain had driven away the intervening 
years, had scattered all the intervening objects, 

ad swept us to the churchyard where we first 
stood face to face on such different levels, I could 





not have known my convict more distinctly than I 
knew him now, as he sat in the chair before the 
fire, No-needito take a file from hig pocket and 
show it to me; no need to take the handker- 
chief from his neek and twist it round his head; 
no need to hug himself with both his arms, and 
take a shivering turn across the room, looking 
back at me for recognition. I knew him before 
he gave me one of those aids; though, a moment 
before, I had not been conscious of remotely 
suspecting his identity. 

He came back to where I stood, and again 
held out both his hands. Not knowing what to 
do—for, in my astonishment I had lost my self- 

ossession—L reluctantly gave him my hands. 

e grasped them heartily, raised them to his 
lips, kissed them, and still held them. 


“You acted noble, my boy,” said he. ‘Noble, 


Pip! And I have never forgot it!” 
At a change in his manner as if he were even 


going to embrace me, I laid a hand upon his | 
4 | 


east and put him away. 


“Stay!” said I, “Keep off! If youaregrate- | 
ful to me for what I did when I wasalittle child, | 
I hope you have shown your gratitude by mend- | 


ing your way of life. If you have come here to 





thank me, it was not necessary. Still, however | 
you have found me out, there must be something | 
good in the feeling that has brought you here, | 


and I will not repulse 
must understand that-—I—— 


you; but surely you | 


My attention was so attracted by the singu- | 


larity of his fixed look at me, that the words 
died away on my tongue. 


“You was a saying,” he observed, when we | 
had confronted one another in silence,~“ that | 
surely I must understand. What, surely must I | 


understand ?” 

“That I cannot wish to renew ‘that chance 
intercourse with ydu of long ago, under these 
different circumstances. I am glad to believe 


you have repented and recovered yourself. I | 


am glad to tell you so. Iam glad that, thinki 
I deserve to be thanked, Fa have come to th 
me, But our ways are different ways, 
less. You are wet, and you look weary. Will 
you drink something before you go?” 

He had replace 


end of it. ‘I think,” he answered, still 
the end at his mouth and still observant 


lo 
wit 


none the | 


his neckerchief loosely, | 
and had stood, keenly observant of me, biting a | 


of me, “that I wil? drink (I thank you) afore I | 


There was a tray ready on a side-table. I | 
brought it to the table near the fire, and asked | 
him what he would have? He touched one of | 
the bottles without looking at it or speaking, | 
and I made him some hot rum-and-water. I | 
tried to keep my hand steady while I did so, but | 
his look at me as he leaned back in his chair |; 
with the long draggled end of his neckerchief 
between his teeth—evidently forgotten—made | 


my hand very difficult to master. When at last 
I put the glass to him, I saw with new amaze- 
ment that his eyes were full of tears. 

Up to this time I had remained standing, not 
té disguise that I wished him gone. But | was 
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softened by the softened aspect of the man, and 
felt a touch of reproach. “I hope,” said I, 


hurriedly pating something into a glass for|p 
an 


myself, — a chair to the table, “ that 
you will not think I spoke harshly to you just 
now. I had no intention of doing it, and 1 am 
sorry for it if I did. I wish you well, and 
happy !” 

As I put my glass to my lips, he glanced with 
surprise at the end of his neckerchief, dropping 
from his mouth when he opened it, and stretched 
out his hand. I gave him mine, and then he 
drank, and drew his sleeve across his eyes and 
forehead. 

“ How are you living?” I asked him. 

“T’ve been a sheep-farmer, stock-breeder, 
other trades besides, away in the new world,” 
said he; “many a thousand miles of stormy 
water off from this.” 

“T hope you have done well?’ 

“T’ve done wonderful well. There’s others 
went out alonger me as has done well too, but 
- man has done nigh as wellas me. I’m famous 

or it.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

“T hope to hear you say so, my dear boy.” 

Without stopping to try to understand those 
words or the tone in which they were spoken, 1 
turned off to a point that had just come into my 


| mind. 


“ Have you ever seen a messenger you once 
sent to me,” I inquired, “since he undertook 
that trust?” 

“Never set eyes upon him. 
to it.” 

* He came faithfully, and he brought me the 
two one-pound notes. [ was a poor boy then, as 
you know, and to a poor boy they were a little 
jortune. But, like you, I have done well since, 
| and you must let me pay them back. You can 
| put them to some other poor boy’s use.” I 
took out my purse. 

He watched me as I laid my purse upon the 
table and opened it, and he watched me as I 
separated two one-pound notes from its contents. 
They were clean and new, and I spread them 
out and handed them over to him. Still wateh- 
ing me, he laid them one upon the other, folded 
them long-wise, gave them a twist, set fire to 
them at the lamp, and dropped the ashes into 
the tray. 

“May I make so bold,” he said then, with a 
smile that was like a frown, and with a frown 
that was like a smile, “as ask you how you have 
done well, since you and me was out on them 
lone shivering marshes ?” 

* How ?” 

“ Ah!” 

He emptied his glass, got up, and stood at 
the side of the fire, with his heavy brown hand 
on the mantelshelf. He put a foot up to the 
bars, to dry and warm it, and the wet boot 
began to steam; but he neither looked at it, 
nor at the fire, but steadily looked at me. It 
was only now that I began to tremble. 

When my lips had parted and had shaped some 
words that were without sound, I forced myself 


I warn’t likely 








to tell him (though I could not do it distinctly), 
that I had been chosen to succeed to some pro- 
erty. 

“ Might a mere warmint ask what property ?” 
said he. 

I faltered, “I don’t know.” 

“ Might a mere warmint ask whose property ?” . 
said he. 

I faltered again, ‘ I don’t know.” 

* Could I make a guess, I wonder,” said the 
Convict, “at your income since you come of 
age! As to the first figurenow. Five?” 

With my heart beating like a heavy hammer 
of disordered action, I rose out of my chair, and 
stood with my hand upon the back of it, looking 
wildly at him. 

* Concerning a guardian,” he went on. 
“There ought to have been some guardian, or 
such-like, while you was a minor. Some lawyer, 
maybe. As to the first letter of that lawyer’s 
name now. Would it be J?” 

All the truth of my position came flashing on 
me; and its disappointments, dangers, disgraces, 
consequences of all kinds, rushed in in such a 
multitude that I was borne down by them and 
had to struggle for every breath I drew. 

“ Put it,” he bes | “as the employer of 
that lawyer whose name begun with a J, and | 
might be Jaggers—put it as he had come over 
sea to Portsmouth, and had landed there, and 
had wanted to come onto you. ‘ However, you 
have found me out,’ you says just now. Well! 
However did I find you out? Why, I wrote 
from Portsmouth to a person in London, for 
particulars of your ess. That person’s | 
name? Why, Wemmick.” 

I could not have spoken one word, though it 
had been to save my Nite. I stood, with a hand 
on the chair-back and a hand on my breast, 
where I seemed to be suffocating—I stood so, 
looking wildly at him, until I grasped at the 
chair, when the room began to surge and turn, 
He caught me, drew me to the sofa, put me up 
against the cushions, and bent on one knee 
before me: bringing the face that I now well 
remembered, and that I shuddered at, very near 
to mine. 

“Yes, Pip, dear boy, I’ve made a gentleman 
on you! It’s me wot has done it! I swore 
that time, sure as ever I earned a guinea, that 
guinea should go to you. I swore arterwards, 
sure as ever I spec’lated and got rich, you should 
get rich. I lived rough, that you should live 
smooth; L worked hard, that you should be 
above work. What odds,dear boy? DoT tell 
it, fur you to feel a obligation? Not a bit. I 
tell it, fur you to know as that there hunted 
dunghill dog wot you kep life in, got his head so 
high that he could make a gentleman—and, Pip, 
you're him !”” 

The abhorrence in which I held the man, the 
dread I had of him, the repugnance with which 
I shrank from him, could not have been exceeded 
if he had been some terrible beast. 

“ Look’ee here, Pip. I’m your second father. 
You’re my son—more to me nor any son. I’ve 
put away money, only for you to spend, When 
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I was a hired-out shepherd in a solitary hut, not 
seeing no faces but faces of sheep till I half 
forgot wot men’s and women’s faces wos like, I 
see yourn. I drops my knife many a time in 
that hut when I was a eating my dinner or my 
supper, and I says, ‘Here’s the boy again, a 
looking at me whiles I eats and drinks!’ I see 
you there, a many times, as plain as ever I see 
you on them misty marshes. ‘Lord strike me 
dead !’ I says each time—and I goes out in the 
air to say it under the open heavens—‘ but wot, 
if I gets liberty and money, I’ll make that boy 
a gentleman!’ And I done it. Why, look at 
you, dear boy! Look at these here lodgings 0” 
yourn, fit fora lord! Alord? Ah! You shall 
show money with lords for wagers, and beat 
?em 17 

In his heat and triumph, and in his know- 
ledge that I had been nearly fainting, he did 
not remark on my reception of all this. It was 
the one grain of relief I had. 

“ Look’ee here !” he went on, taking my watch 
out of my pocket, and turning towards him a ring 
on my finger, while I recoiled from his touch as if 
he had been a snake, “a gold ’un and a beauty ; 
tha?sa gentleman’s, I hope! A diamond, all set 
round with rubies ; ¢hat’s a gentleman’s, I hope! 
Look at your linen ; fine and beautiful ! Look at 
your clothes ; better ain’t to be got! And your 

ooks too,” turning his eyes round the room, 
“mounting up, on their dine, by hundreds! 
And you read ’em; don’t you? I see you'd 
been a reading of ’em when Icomein. Ha, ha, 
ha! You shall read ’em to me, dear boy! And 
if they’re in foreign languages wot I don’t under- 
stand, I shall be just as proud as if I did.” 

Again he took both my hands and put them 
to his lips, while my blood ran cold within me. 

* Don’t you mind talking, Pip,” said he, after 
again drawing his sleeve over his eyes and fore- 
head, as the click came in his throat which I well 
remembered—and he was all the more horrible 
to me that he was so much in earnest; “ you 
can’t do better nor keep quiet, dear boy. You 
ain’t looked slowly forward to this as t have 
you wosn’t prepared for this, as I wos. But 
didn’t you never think it might be me ?” 

“Ono, no, no,” Ireturned. ‘‘ Never, never!” 

** Well, you see it wos me, and single-handed. 
Never a soul in it but my own self and Mr. 
Jaggers.” 

“Was there no one else ?” I asked. 

“No,” said he, with a glance of surprise ; 
“who else should there be? And, dear boy, 
how good-looking you have growed! There’s 
bright eyes somewheres—eh? Isn’t there bright 
eyes somewheres, wot you love the thoughts 
on ?” 

O Estella, Estella ! 

“They shall be yourn, dear boy, if money 
can buy ’em. Not that a gentleman like you, 
so well set up as you, can’t win ’em off of his 
own game ; but money shall back you! Let 
me finish wot I was a telling you, dear boy. 
From that there hut and that there hiring-out, 
I got money left me by my master (which died, 
and had been the same as me), and got my 





liberty and went for myself. In every single 
thing I went for, I went for you. ‘ Lord 
strike a blight upon it,’ I says, wotever it was 
I went for, ‘if it ain’t for him!’ It all pro- 
spered wonderful. As I giv’ you to understand 
ry now, I’m famous for it. It was the money 
eft me, and the gains of the first few year wot 
I sent home to Mr. Jaggers—all for you—when 
he first come arter you, agreeable to my letter.” 

O, that he had never come! That he had 
left me at the forge—far from contented, yet, 
by comparison, happy! 

se then, dear boy, it was a recompense to 
me, look’ee here, to know in secret that I was 
making a gentleman. The blood horses of them 
colonists might fling up the dust over me as I 
was walking; what do I say ? I says to myself, 
‘I’m making a better gentleman nor ever you’ |l 
be! When one of ’em says to another, ‘He 
was a convict, a few year ago, and is a ignorant 
common fellow now, for all he’s lucky,’ what do 
I say? I says to myself, ‘If 1 ain’t a gentle- 
man, nor yet ain’t got no learning, I’m the 
owner of such. All on you owns stock and 
land; which on you owns a brought-up London 
gentleman?’ This way I kep’ myself a going. 
And this way I held steady shee my mind that 
I would for certain come one day and see my 
boy, “% make myself known to him, on his own 

ound.” 

He laid his hand on my shoulder. I shuddered 
at the thought that for anything I knew, his hand 
might be stained with blood. 

“Tt warn’t easy, Pip, for me to: leave them 
parts, nor yet it warn’t safe. But I held to it, 
and the harder it was, the stronger I held, for I 
was determined, and my mind firm made up. At 
last I done it. Dear boy, I done it !” 

I tried to collect my thoughts, but I was 
stunned. Throughout, I had seemed to myself 
to attend more to the wind and rain than to him ; 
even now, I could not separate his voice from 
those voices, though those were loud and his was 
silent. 

“Where will you put me?” he asked, pre- 
sently. “I must be put somewheres, dear boy.” 
“To sleep?” said L. 

“Yes. And to sleep long and sound,” he an- 
swered; “for I’ve been sea-tossed and sea- 
washed, months and months.” 

“My friend and companion,” said I, rising 
from the sofa, “‘is absent ; you must have his 
room.” 

“ He won’t come back to-morrow ; will he ?” 
“No,” said I, answering almost mechanically, 


** Because look’ee here, dear boy,” he said, 
dropping his voice, and laying a long finger on 
my breast in an impressive manner, “ caution is 
necessary.” 

“ How do you mean ? 

“ By G—, it’s Death !” 
* What’s death ?” 

“I was sent for life. It’s death to come 
back. There’s been overmuch coming back of 
late years, and I should of acertainty be hanged 


Caution ?” 





if took.” 



































in spite of my utmost efforts; “not to-morrow.” || 
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Nothing was needed but this; the wretched 
man, after loading wretched me with his gold 
and silver chains for years, had risked his life to 
come to me, and I held it there in my keeping! 


I had been attracted to him by the strongest 
admiration and affection, instead of shrinking 
from him with the strongest repugnance ; it 
could have been no worse. On the contrary, it 
would have been better, for his preservation 
would then have naturally and tenderly addressed 
my heart. 

My first care was to close the shutters, so that 
no light might be seen from without, and then 
to close and make fast the doors. While I did 
so, he stood at the table drinking rum and eatin 
biscuit ; and when I saw him thus engaged, 
saw my convict on the marshes at his meal 
again. It almost seemed to me as if he must 
stoop down presently, to file at his leg. 

hen I had gone into Herbert’s room, and 
had shut off any other communication between 
it and the staircase than through the room in 
which our conversation had been held, I asked 
him if he would go to bed? He said yes, but 
asked me for some of my “gentleman’s linen” 
to put on in the morning. I brought it out, 
and laid it ready for him, and my blood again 
ran cold when he again took me by both hands 
to give me good night. 

got away from him, without knowing how I 
did it, and mended the fire in the room where 
we had been together, and sat down by it, afraid 
to go to bed. For an hour ormore, I remained 
too stunned to think, and it was not until I 
began to think, that I began fully to know how 
wrecked I was, and how the ship in which I 
had sailed was gone to pieces. 

Miss Havisham’s intentions towards me, all 
a mere dream ; Estella not designed for me; I 
only suffered in Satis House as a convenience, a 
sting for the greedy relations, a model with a 
mechanical heart to practise on when no other 
practice was at hand; those were the first 
smarts Thad. But, sharpest and deepest pain 
of all—it was for the convict, guilty of I knew 
not what crimes and liable to be taken out of 





ee 








those rooms where I sat thinking, and hanged 
at the Old Bailey door, that I had deserted Joe. 


If I had loved him instead of abhorring him ; if 


I would not have gone back to Joe now, I 
would not have gone back to Biddy now, for any 
consideration: simply, I suppose, because my 
sense of my own worthless conduct to them was 
greater than every consideration. No wisdom 
on earth could have given me the comfort that 
I should have deskeet from their simplicity and 
fidelity; but I could never, never, never, undo 
what I had done. 

In every rage of wind and rush of rain, I 
heard pursuers. Twice, I could have sworn 
there was a knocking and whispering at the 
outer door. With these fears upon me, I began 
either to imagine or recal that I had had mys- 
terious warnings of this man’s approach. That 
for weeks gone by, I had nies faces in the 
streets which I had thought like his. That 
these likenesses had grown more numerous, as 
he, coming over the sea, had drawn nearer. 
That his wicked spirit had somehow sent these 
messengers to mine, and that now on this 
stormy night he was as good as his word, and 
with me. 

Crowding up with these reflections came the 
reflection that I had seen him with my childish 
eyes to be a desperately violent man; that I had 
heard that other convict reiterate that he had 
tried to murder him; that I had seen him 
down in the ditch tearing and fighting like a 
wild beast. Out of such remembrances I 





brought into the light of the fire, a half-formed 
terror that it might not be safe to be shut up 
there with him in the dead of the wild solitary 
night. This dilated until it filled the room, and 
impelled me to take a candle and go in and 
look at my dreadful burden. 

He had rolled a handkerchief round his head, 
and his face was set and lowering in his sleep. 
But he was asleep, and quietly too, though he had 
a pistol lying on the pillow. Assured of this, I 
softly removed the key to the outside of his door, 
and turned it on him before I again sat down by 
the fire. Gradually I slipped from the chair and 
lay on the floor. When I awoke, without having 
parted in my sleep with the perception of my 
wretchedness, the clocks of the Eastward 
churches were striking five, the candles were 
wasted out, the fire was dead, and the wind 





and rain intensified the thick black darkness. 


THIS IS THE END OF THE SECOND STAGE OF PIP’S EXPECTATIONS. 





MUSIC AMONG THE JAPANESE. 

Ler us render partial justice to our often 
misappreciated Oriental friends, in respect of a 
faculty which has uniformly, and rather un- 
fairly, been denied them. “They have no 
musical perceptions,” is the general verdict, 
even of those who have gone beyond mere 
superficial observations. ‘Their simple lutes and 
rude guitars have been denounced as instru- 
ments of torture, rather than of tune, at least to 
European ears; and as to their vocal flights— 
what synonym of cacophony has not been in- 
voked to stigmatise their horrors? Have we 
not all read, until our ears tingled with sym- 


pathy, of the sufferings of such incautious 
foreigners as have occasionally ventured within 
sound of a Yeddo serenade, or a Yokuhama 
chorus? Everybody remembers how Mr. Oli- 
phant fell a victim to a thin partition and a 
morning music lesson next door, or something 
equally dreadful in the same way. And from 
first to last, we have hardly a record of Japanese 
vicissitudes, in which the infliction of the na- 
tional music does not play its melancholy part. 
It is possible that the tourists from whom we 
have received these unfavourable reports, have 
been obliged to deal a little carelessly in this 





delicate question of Japanese art. Perhaps 
they have judged the Japanese music, as every- 
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thing relating to this singular country has often 
been judged, wholly by the more exalted Euro- 

ean standards; or perhaps they have judged 

y no particular standard of any kind. It may 
be that their opportunities of forming an opinion 
were not in every respect thorough and advan- 
tageous ; for, in all I have seen, the Japanese 
gentry are shy and reticent, and by no means in 
the way of exposing their accomplishments to 
casual acquaintances. Whatever the causes, I 
am inclined to think that the secluded islanders 
have in this, as in some other matters, been con- 
demned without a fair hearing. If it be accepted 
as a fact that these people have no music worthy 
of the name, it would go far to prove them 
insensible to one of the highest influences of 
civilisation, and, according to a proverbial reason- 
ing, would help to account for that sudden dis- 
position to treason and stratagem which we 
are told they have recently indicated. We 
ought, however, to consider them in this mat- 
ter, as we are beginning to do in all matters, 
somewhat more accurately than was deemed 
necessary a dozen years ago. It is only a little 
while since we discovered that their drawing, 
which had, up to that time, been consistently 
laughed at, possessed a characteristic humour 
a force very far from contemptible; and it 
is gradually becoming clear that many of their 
more elegant occupations, as well as their pecu- 
liar customs, which we were so good at chuck- 
ling over and poking fun at, are really founded 
upon the soberest sense in the world. Their 
dress, for example, with the two swords of 
military rank—was ever anything held to be 
so monstrously droll? And what perfectly 
unanimous convulsions the world has gone 
into over their semi-shaven heads and their 
queer, twisted knobs of hair! And then their 
paper pocket-handkerchiefs, which they would 
cling to, instead of adopting costly and em- 
broidered linens, which impressed them as quite 
too magnificent for the ignoble uses to which 
they were destined. After laughing at a hundred 
other eccentricities until we were tired, we began 
to look at them more seriously, until we found 
they all had their meaning. How many of these 
have turned out the most natural expedients of 
comfort and convenience, and in no way incom- 
patible with the spirit of a practical and truly 
cultivated people. But, on the question of art, 
at least of music, we were stronger. There, if 
anywhere, we had them. The authorities were 
clear on that point. So long as they did nothing 
but pipe unmelodiously, and thrum inharmoni- 
ously, and scream incoherently, as everybody 
who ought to know, from Siebold down, declared 
they did, we were safe in proclaiming them dead 
to sweet sounds. 

At the time of the visit of the Japanese en- 
voys and their seventy officers and attendants to 
the United States of America, it seemed to me 
worth while to test, in some degree, their mu- 
sical capacities, and to discover, if possible, 
whether they were as utterly destitute of musi- 
cal feeling as they had been pronounced to be. 
There were so many other important subjects 





relating to the social, religious, and political 
mysteries of their nation, that demanded all 
possible consideration, that comparatively little 
time was left for this. Moreover, it was one 
of the few topies which the Japanese themselves 
did not seem anxious to discuss. In almost 
every relation, they were as ready to impart in- 
formation as they were desirous of gaining it; 
but whenever music was suggested, their eager- 
ness vanished, and they became as coy as the 
singing belle of a drawing-room before her first 
bravura of an evening. The cause of this back- 
wardness was afterwards amply explained. They 
had heard sufficient music in America, and during 
their voyage, to satisfy them of the inferiority of 
their own, and they were sensitive about open- 
ing themselves to comparisons which would 
hardly be creditable to them. But although 
they at first strictly withheld the faintest note 
of their own music, they were by no means slow 
to repeat such melodies as they could catch and 
remember from the street bands of Washington, 
or the pianofortes of Willard’s Hotel, where they 
resided. There was not an under officer who 
had not his favourite tune; and as for the 
third class attendants, they were in perpetual 
league with those among their American ac- 
uaintance who would consent to instruct 
them in light and simple songs, words in- 
cluded as well as music. I do not remember 
that their tastes ever reached any very exalted 
point, for the most cherished of their newly- 
gained melodies were certainly “ Kemo, kimo,” 
and “* Pop goes the weasel.” The first of these 
they sang whenever they could find listeners, 
and often, indeed, among themselves alone, with 
a delicious abandon that betokened the heartiest 
enjoyment to be imagined. This was a uni- 
versal song, and it gradually became so much in 
demand that no Japanese with any self-respect 
could suffer himself to be without it ; and the 
hours of grave consultation and study which it 
gave rise to, over tea and tobacco, and some- 
times, for the sake of inspiration, over pots of 
sirooko and saki, were almost without number. 
One or two quick-eared fellows, who had ori- 
ginally learned the words by rote, without com- 
prehending an atom of the meaning, nobly 
devoted themselves to sharing the treasures of 
their —— with their less gifted com- 
panions, and the ultimate result was a comical 
jargon, the like of which was, I presume, never 
nefore known to the polite circles of Wash- 
ington. ‘Pop goes the weasel” also under- 
went its series of modifications. This air was 
regarded as the peculiar property of the youngest 
officer of the body, the third interpreter of the 
embassy, a lad seventeen years old, whose hand- 
some and dignified appearance, winning manners, 
and affectionate disposition, made him an object 
of far greater interest than even the lofty envoys 
themselves. “ Poppy goes the weasel” he al- 
ways would have it, and seemed to think the 
extra syllable a capital invention of his own. 
* Hail Columbia,” too, occupied his mind for 
a while, but was presently given up in conse- 
quence of the tremendous obstacles offered by 
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the two “1’s” at the outset. It was curious to 
see the little interpreter in his daily struggles 
with the letter =| etraggies which always 
terminated in his diseomffture. Like all his Ja- 
panese brethren, he could never come to terms 
with “1.” That slippery consonant invariably 
resisted or evaded them. And, in his special 
case, one unhappy result of this long contest 
was, that he never afterwards became familiar 
with American gentlemen who had “1’s” in 
their names, but always regarded them with a 
species of polished distrust. 

The first time that I caught hearing of a pure 
Japanese melody was one evening, after some 
weeks of uninterrupted intimacy with the 
strangers, when their shyness even on this point 
had worked itself away. I was sitting in the 
room of two or three tawny young students of 
medicine, one of whom, while poring over a pile 
of manuscripts quite as unintelligible as the 
ordinary prescriptions of M.D.s of more enlight- 
ened nations, beguiled himself by murmuring 
fragments of a new and unknown song. These 
students, it seemed, were musical as well as 
medical, ina very high degree; for they pre- 
sently joined m the chorus very excitedly, and 
voted it and themselves up with great energy. 
This was precisely what I wanted, but how to 
induce them to repeat it often enough to enable 
me to take a copy was a real difficulty. Two or 
three encores were easily obtained; but when 
they saw the “ American” at work with his note- 
book, they were sorely puzzled. That anybody 
should want to get possession of their unimpor- 
tant tunes, was a thing not dreamed of in their 
philosophy. It happens that some of our musical 
signs exactly resemble some of their Katakana 
phonetics, and, catching sight of these, they be- 
came more and more bewildered. No interpreter 
was near, and it would not do to leave them 
while they were in this ripe artistic mood, to 
ge and seek one. Finally, by means of sham- 

ling phrases in Japanese broken beyond all 
hope of repair, and an exhausting process of 
explanatory gesticulation, they were brought to 
a vague understanding of the purpose. Here 
a new difficulty arose. Finding that their 
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national music was to be critically heard, and 
even to be recorded, it behoved them, they 
thought, to set it forth in its worthiest aspect, 
to put it in its best dress for company, and 
the way in which they afterwards abstained 
from giving the simple naked air, and substi- 
tuted instead strange and complicated varia- 
tions on the same theme, was perfectly distract- 
ing. A persistent repetition of the same varia- 
tion would not have been so bad, but their 
liberal fancy sanctioned no such limited offering. 
Each time it came with a sufficient difference 
to upset all calculations founded upon the pre- 
ceding recital, the general family resemblance 
only ‘being discernible. It was of no use. 
The first effort was a failure, and midnight 
— before I had perceptibly advanced in my 
task. 

I had, however, discovered the field, and it 
was only necessary to work it. The next day 
I caught my favourite interpreter; and the 
way began to clear. One after another, I 
jotted down their commonest melodies, to their 
infinite amazement. But when, after all was 
arranged, the drawing-room pianoforte was ap- 
proached, and their own native tunes came 
briskly out from under foreign fingers, their 
ecstasy was without limits—I could hardly 
say without bounds, since they testified it by 
leaping about in some cases like young kanga- 
roos. The great men, and the lofty men, and 
the officers with two ancient swords of inesti- 
mable worth, and even the Treasury censor—the 
greatest creature among them except the three 
ambassadorial magnates themselves, who, I pri- 
vately believe, listened at a partition, since they 
could not with dignity appear to share the 
festivities—all these came forth obedient to the 
glad tidings, and eager for the welcome sounds. 
And then Sakanoto Tekeshiro, worthy medical 
and musical disciple of Apollo, or the corre- 
sponding Japanese deity, lifted his voice, and 
sang lustily ; and his companions joined in the 
chorus, which they made very loud and very 
long; and this was the song they sang—the first 
Japanese song ever publicly heard outside their 
own land : 
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= ¢ He to tsu_ to Wh « ss He. to yo a ka de ba, 
ee Cc a ae = I pnt Ooi 
BS a TY SS SS Ss SE SES: 
i pito~tiee ya ka dé, Ne khee ya ka dé, Ka za du 
SSS SS Ses SS SE 
ta té ta ru, Ma-tsu ka za du.. Ma tsu ka za du! 


This is the opening of a Japanese song of the 
seasons, or rather of the different months of the 
year, each month, I believe, having its separate 
stanza. The above might be translated thus, 
fitting the English words to the music: 
Spring-time now is near, 

Swiftly fades the passing year, 








Smiling throngs appear, 

Smiling throngs appear ; 
Here before our open dwellings, 
Let the fir-trees rise! 
Let the fir-trees rise! 


A more rigorous translation would be as fol. 
lows: 
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“First Montu.—The last night of the year 
has passed. To-morrow, crowds will assemble 
for the holiday. Let us erect before our doors 
the beautiful fir-tree.”* 

As regards the manner in which this was 
sung, I can candidly say that it was as far from 
the whoop-like extravagance I had been led to 
expect as one could have desired. Among the 
score or two of Japanese around, there were as 
many with tolerable voices as would probably be 
found in the same number of uneducated ama- 
teurs the world over. And a few of them, I 
afterwards discovered, not only had exceedingly 

reeable voices, but also knew how to use them 
with something approaching to taste and skill. 
Vocal cultivation, however, seemed to be beyond 
their wildest flights of fancy, and their highest 
musical joy was a good round chorus, with 
plenty of syllables to each line, and a snap at 
the end. I need not say that these choruses 
were sung in unison, for, when harmony begins 
to be understood in a nation, there music fairly 
takes its place as serious art. But they were 
quick to learn simple harmonies, and often re- 
peated their own songs as duets, in thirds or 
sixths, as the case might be. 

Their language, unsymmetrical as it may ap- 

ear dressed up in characters presentable to En - 
ish eyes, is really as soft me melodious as any 
have heard. It is entirely free from harsh or 
guttural sounds, and the words are crowded with 
vowels. No syllable ever terminates in a conso- 
nant. To get exactly at the Japanese utterance 
of the aa given above, a French pronunciation 
of vowels rather than an English should be 
adopted, especially with the letter “u.” In case 
anybody should feel interested in seeing the 
origi words, here they are, as they were 
written down in Katakana by the nimble fingers 
of Matsumoto Sanojoub, second secretary of the 
embassy—a gentleman whose simple dignity and 
generous courtesy would more than adorn any 
station an enlightened society could offer : 
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_If it were desirable to give additional spe- 
cimens of Japanese music, I could do so, 





* A feature of the New Year festival of the Ja- 
panese, not unlike our own Christmas celebrations, 
is the displaying of fir-trees and bushes before their 
thresholds. 


but the one I have offered is a very fair ex- 
ample of their ordinary popular songs, and is 
neither better nor worse than the average. 
They are all short, excepting the heroic or his- 
torical songs, which are very stately affairs, and 
not so graceful as the rest. Like the tunes of 
most nations with whom music has not far ad- 
vanced, they are generally in minor keys, though 
some very pretty ones are exceptions to this rule. 
This single specimen will at least show that the 
Japanese have melodies regular in form, pro- 
perly accentuated, and by no means destitute of 
spirit and ame. Properly harmonised—and 
it is susceptible of very good harmonising—the 
above might pass for as neat a bit of melody as 
we are apt to find floating about our music 
stores. At any rate, it supplies what I think 
has not before been given—an opportunity to 
judge directly what the Japanese music is like. 
And, so far as my own testimony goes, I can 
certainly say, in opposition to previous verdicts, 
that, after hearing all sorts of performances 
from the seventy-five Japanese officers who 
visited the United States, I think they sing 
uite as well as could be expected, and that, on 
the whole, worse afflictions (with better names) 
for human ears than their much-abused music 
can be found nearer home without the slightest 
difficulty. 





SOMETHING NEW. 

In these days when elaborate execution has, 
to so great an extent, taken the place of wit, 
and fine drawing usurped that of Humour—in 
these days when that great gift of humour is 
held in possession by but a very few of those 
who profess to provide amusement for the 
public—it is something to discover a new vein 
of fun developing itself in somewhat of a new 
form, but genuine fun nevertheless, and that, 
considering the nature of the means taken for 
its elimination, of the most refined and polished 
description. 

This new vein of humour is in no way con- 
nected with photography. When photography 
tries to be funny, there is one, and one only, 
result :—vulgarity, and vulgarity of the most 
tragic and lachrymose kind. The “something 
new” to which we wish to call attention, has 
nothing whatever to do with photography. It 
is not developed either—as has ordinarily been 
the case—by means of the pencil or the pen. 
It is neither written humour nor drawn humour. 
The artist has chosen a wholly new medium 
through which to say what he has got to say, 
and speaks to us by means of models or other 
objects set up actually before our eyes, whether 
figures moulded by the hand of man, or specimens 
of the animal creation so arranged, so twisted 
or distorted from their nature as to reflect some- 
thing of human passion, and of human weak- 
nesses and folly. 


With one portion of these caricatures, all of | 


which have their birth on a foreign soil, most 





— are probably familiar, as they have 
een largely imported into this country. There 
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are few persons who have not been amused 
by those small and admirably modelled figures 
which have of late appeared in our toy-shop 
windows, and in which, as they are principally 
used in caricaturing English tourists abroad, the 
“ cordial understanding” (of each other’s worst 
qualities) which exists between the two nations 
comes out in such tremendous force. 

There are few persons, we have said, who are 
not familiar with those little figures which first 
dawned upon the London horizon through the 
window-panes of Mr. Cremer’s toy-shop in 
Bond-street; but have they been fully under- 
stood and appreciated? Has the full humour 
of the caricature and the terrific venom of the 
satire contained in it been altogether entered 
into? The tourist with the eye-glass in his eye, 
with the little cane, with the inquisitive nose ; the 
Oxford clergyman in compromised clerical un- 
dress, and with a lady on each arm doing conti- 
nental sights, with a determination that is al- 
most venomous-—these little studies are all as 
true and humorous as the figure of the fat man 
with bags of money under each arm which are 


| running over with fulness, as he stares at the 





| 





particular lion whose roar he is listening to. 
But it is not with these little figures, good as 
they are, that we are at present to occupy our- 
selves: they have had their day—“ a day” does 
not last long in this age—and are forgotten. 
They are merely mentioned here because they 
seem in some measure to belong to a certain 
school of humour, some more exalted and 


| polished developments of which we are about, 


with the reader’s permission, to glance at. 

The range of vision which such a glance re- 
quires, it should be mentioned to start with, is 
rather a powerful one, and no near-sighted per- 
son must hope to followus. It is necessary for 
the reader—whom we will suppose to be living 
at the west-end of London—to glance first of 
all through all the masses of brick and mortar 
that intervene between him and the great rail- 
way station at London-bridge. This done, he 
must put his glance into a train starting for 
Dover, and when it has reached that town in 
safety, must transfer it to the steamer starting 
for Calais. His glance having got so far as 
this, and being invigorated by the sea air, will 
find little difficulty in getting over the flat bit of 
country between the last-named town and the 
French metropolis, and will make comparatively 
light of such a trifling achievement as piercing 
its way through the streets which lie between 
the northern suburb of Paris and the great 
Boulevard, and there concentrating all its force 
on the shop-front of Monsieur Verreaux, No. 6, 
Boulevard Montmartre. 

The glance which has travelled thus far will 
be well repaid for so noble an exertion, the ob- 
ects contained in the window of the shop just 
indicated being of so humorous a character as 
to expand the features of even those grave 
Frenchmen who constantly surround the spot, 
with something dimly approaching the confines 
of a smile. 
The window of M. Verreaux’s shop is com- 


pletely filled with a series of—what shail I 
call them ?—tableaux, the performers in which 
seem to have been arrested when the scene in 
which they were engaged was at its very acme 
and crisis, and struck motionless, as by an en- 
chanter’s hand, when the humour of the farce 
was at its height. 

The comedians thus suddenly arrested in the 
middle of their performance are of a peculiar 
build and stature, and their ‘gp may be 
congratulated at once on the extraordinary 
native comicality of their persons, which is so 
complete that anything in the shape of a “get 
up” is altogether superfluous. These _per- 
formers are all—both ladies and gentlemen— 
singularly alike. They have all got very huge 
and bloated bodies, excessively thin arms and 
legs, and are in every instance altogether desti- 
tute of the slightest pretensions to a throat. 
The fact is—for why should the reader be kept 
any longer in suspense?—that M. Verreaux’s 
company of comedians consists of nothing more 
nor less than half a hundred or so of frogs ! 

These frogs, stuffed and preserved with the 
most exquisite care, are arranged into groups, 
sometimes of two or three together, sometimes 
of eighteen or twenty, and are engaged in all 
sorts of human occupations, chiefly, however, 
but not entirely, in those through which man- 
kind lays itself the most open to ridicule or 
censure. The grouping and placing of these 
small animals is beyond all praise, and is so 
marvellously free bh | natural, that it never sug- 
gests that the frogs have been stuffed first and 
arranged afterwards, but always that the frogs 
have been really engaged in the scenes in which 
they are here performing, and have been ar- 
rested in these different positions at M. Ver- 
reaux’s word of command. 

The principal of the compositions is a scene 
from the old fable of the Frogs and the Stork. 
A stuffed stork, of a singularly hunchy and con- 
ceited appearance, is standing in the middle of 
the swamp in which a host of frogs habitually 
reside. The frogs are paying their court to 
their newly-elected king, and are vying with 
each other in rapturous feats of fawning syco- 
phancy. If these frogs were toads they could 
not toady better than they do. There is not 
one among them who stands upright in the pre- 
sence of their potentate, with the exception of 
a wretch who has flung his head back in order the 
better to bellow forth the fatuous praises which 
he is lavishing on his royal master. The rest of 
the toadies are all stooping, and that with a 
peculiar high-shouldered bend, which the artist 
who placed the figures must surely have studied 
in the very best society. That artist, whoever 
he is, is a satirist of no mean ability, or he 
would never have caught this peculiar reverent 
stoop, which always weighs down the neck of 
the genuine parasite when in the presence of 
the rich and powerful, and in which the syco- 
phant proclaims himself quite as much as in a 
certain rubbing and rinsing in and out of the 
hands, as in the act of washing, which is also 








much in vogue among such personages. But 
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among the flatterers of our stork are to be 
found, not only those who approach him with 
the soothing incense of at adulation, but 
those also who, if one may be allowed a hi- 
deously familiar expression,, “lay it on with a 
trowel;” not only those who say in a loud 
whisper to each other, as they smile and rub 
their hands, “ How well his highness is lookin 
to-day!” or, “Surely the sun shines muc 
brighter since the shadow of his excellency has 
rested on our domain !” Not only is this class of 
delicate insinuators represented, but those also 
who boldly proclaim what they mean in so many 
words, saying: “I always say, and I always 
have said, and I always will say, that of all the 
mighty intellects, the towering geniuses, the 
triumphant wielders of the destinies of man- 
kind, your storkship is the most glorious, the 
most noble, the most benign. Yes, from the 
summit of that lofty brow to the base of those 
aristocratic legs, there reigns over every par- 
ticle of that gracious presence a something con- 
cerning which we are only worthy to say that 
we have nothing to say worthy of its princely 
nobleness,”” 

Such, perhaps, are the very words of the 
address which one of the head toadies, who 
looks like a mayor as to his back view, which is 
presented to the public, is reading immediately 
under the monarch’s beak. It is difficult where 
all are so excellent to say to which particular 
figure in this composition one would give the 
preference. There is one especial toady advanc- 
ing towards his patron with upturned eyes, who 
looks as if he wanted a place for his nephew, 
and who has great claim to be a public favou- 
rite, but, after all, he is no better than the two 
friendly toadies close beside him, who are fall- 
ing heavily forward utterly overwhelmed by the 
great man’s presence ; Thile he is not so good 
as the frantic worshipper, who has actually 
flung himself down at the monarch’s feet, and 
is licking the dust, while with a watchful eye he 
notes the effect of his performance. 

One would say the stork had moved before 
one’s eyes, so naturally does the companion 
composition to this follow and grow out of it. 

His storkship is down upon them now. The 
frogs must needs have a monarch to reign over 
them, they have paid their court to him and im- 
plored him to come among them, and now 
they have got him with a vengeance, and are 
paying for their loyalty. The stork has made 
a pounce upon one of his subjects—the reader of 
the address, let us hope—and has got him across 
his beak in a favourable position for mastication. 
As for the rest, he who was bawling out the 
monarch’s praises, is now bawling for mercy; he 
who sought a place at court for a needy depen- 
dent, is only anxious to avoid finding a _ 
himself in his sovereign’s stomach; and the 
rest are all wriggling and twisting themselves 
out of the way as fast as their spindle shanks 
can carry them, anxious to be clear out of their 
self-elected emperor’s neighbourhood before the 
meal with which he is at present occupied has 
come to an end, and his majesty ready for an- 








other of his subjects. The frogs are not the 
only nation upon earth who have invited a ruler 
to come among them, and been rewarded by a 
coup d’état ; and so perhaps that subject of the 
empire who designed these groups, and some 
of those who pause on the Boulevard to look at 
them, may sometimes think. 

The versatility of M. Verreaux’s powers, and 
the way in which he has extracted all that was 
to be got out of this new vein of humour, are per- 
fectly marvellous, as may be seen from a mere 
enumeration of the subjects which this won- 
derful artist has treated. Besides the great 
works already alluded to, we find in his collection 
an intensely comical sporting scene called ‘ La 
Chasse,” in which we have a sporting frog, with 
a mouse by his side for a dog, trying to bring 
down a dluebottle by way of game. Next to this 
there is a group of billiard-players ; then a pair 
of pugilistic frogs labelled “Les Boxeurs ;” a 
solitary smoker with his knuckles resting on his 
knee, reading the paper; a pair of dandies 
swaggering along arm-in-arm, and properly pro- 
vided with canes and cigars; two frogs evi- 
dently much addicted to convivial practices, 
one of whom is carrying the other home on 
his back. Then, besides all these, there is a 
frog-barber shaving a frog-customer, a frog game 
at écarté, a party of dominoes, and a terrific 
oy perhaps growing out of a dispute over 
that interesting pastime just named, and in 
which the disputants are armed respectively 
with a bottle and a three-legged stool. 

There is no shrinking from the painful on the 

art of our artist. One of his scenes is of a 
Gleuuie dental description, and represents a 
dentist in the very act of performing upon the 
jaw of a patient ; this last is holding on by the 
arms of the chair, and kicking one leg up in 
the air with agony, in a manner that makes the 
spectator really feel as if he had just come him- 
self from the perusal of the Supplement to the 
Times Ay corps in asombre dining-room, 
and had just caught that rattling sound which 
Mr. Forceps makes in his drawer in looking for 
the instrument. 

It has been said by some one that the next 
thing to having a tooth out in painfulness is to 
sit for your portrait, which may be the reason 
why M. Verreaux next gives us a specimen of 
his abilities in the shape of an interior of an 
artist’s studio. The sitter in this case is a young 
lady (frog), and is sitting with her head on one 
side, and a rose in her hand, while the artist, 
breathless with eager scrutiny, is crumpled up 
over his work, and perched upon the very edge 
of his chair after a manner very common with 
those who are absorbedly and diligently at work. 
This is a very delicate touch of nature indeed, 
and at once proclaims the composer of such a 
group to have a fine eye and a true and nice 
observation. 

Nothing comes amiss with our humorist, 
from a game at leap-frog, in which the leapin 
is really done by frogs, or the three Horatii 
swearing on their swords, to a couple of terrific 
duel-scenes in which all the proprieties of the 
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duello are strictly adhered to, the defeated com- 
batant being carried away in the arms of his 
seconds after a fashion with which any gentle- 
man—let alone a frog—might be “ satisfied.” 

But the gentleman whose productions are the 
subject of this critical analysis has not limited 
his studies entirely to frog tribe. Ready to 
enlist any real “talent,” wherever it is to be 
found, native or otherwise, he has secured the 
services of an orchestra of squirrels. A more 
fascinating band of performers than these little 
bright-eyed innocents, sitting up in a row upon 
their tails and fiddling away with their music- 
books spread out before them, can hardly be 
imagined. But they are none of them—no, not 
even the squirrel with his head on one side, lis- 
tening critically to his own playing—not one of 
them, we say, 1s equal to a very little mouse, 
playing on the violin in a corner all by himself, 

d who evidently finds, in the resources of his 
art, consolation for being thus sent to Coventry 
ry the squirrels, and totally ignored by the 
rogs. 

But, after all, M. Verreaux’s heart is evidently 
with the frogs, and he is not long, after this tem- 


porary dalliance with the squirrels, in getting 


ack to his old favourites. So we have next in 
order a companion to the Modern Midnight 
Conversation of Hogarth, in the shape of a frog 
orgie, which is not calculated to do as much 
for the cause of temperance, however, as might 
be expected, because the frogs really have a look 
of such extraordinary enjoyment, are such con- 
vivial and such extremely pleasant fellows to 
look at, that the spectator really longs to join 
them. It is curious how the frog externally 
lends himself to conviviality, with his round 
bloated body, and his thin staggering legs, and 
his blotchy complexion. A couple of these 
gentlemen madly dancing, arm-in-arm, one with 
a pipe stuck in the corner of his mouth, the 
other flourishing a bottle over his head, present 
a picture of jollit which the reader may rest 
assured it is highly corrupting to the morals to 
behold. There are, however, elements in this 
scene which are intended to correct any such 
disastrous influences, and Mr. George Cruik- 
shank, himself, might be satisfied with the 
drunkard who is sprawling on the floor (which 
is stained, by-the-by, all over with wine), or 
with him who is grasping madly at the broken 
bottle; not to speak of that very horrible frog 
in the corner, in whom excess has produced a 
series of symptoms not wholly different from 
those which are developed in sensitive subjects 
by the voyage from Dover to Calais. 

Away dashes our artist from the convivial to 
the sentimental, from the tavern to the grove, 
and gives us a pair of lovers under a tree. This 
is evidently the original Froggy “who would a 
wooing go,” and on whom a desperate retribu- 
tion is about to fall for his obstinacy, for as he 
kneels at the feet of his beloved, who is turning 
her head bashfully away, an invidious frog in 
the background, who may be either a rival or a 
male relative doubtful of Froggy’s “ intentions,” 
is aiming a terrific blow at him with a club of 





formidable size and weight. It is pleasant after 
this to see another pair of lovers of a more pro- 
sperous order, who, unmolested by any rivals or 
male relatives, are exchanging vows in a scene 
of sylvan innocence ; the lady with uplifted fore- 
finger cautioning Froggy, as he kneels at her feet, 
to remember the important nature of the pro- 
testations which he is making, and to promise 
nothing which he is not quite sure he can 
perform. 

With this tranquil and delicious scene fresh 
in our minds we will take leave of the Verreaux 
troupe, sincerely congratulating their proprietor, 
not only on the extraordinary perfection which 
he has attained in the art of preparing and 
stufling these little animals, but much more on 
his keen perception of the dramatic capabilities 
of the frog, and his powers of developing them. 
It is almost worth the trouble o taking a 
journey to Paris to learn what a funny fellow a 
frog is, and what profundities of satirical — 
lie hid under his seemingly contemptible ex- 
terior. 
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Nor a word. I hate the subject. Convict 
service! Convict discipline! Bah! a worn-out, 
dull, dreary, hopeless tale. 

But if I can show you, at the hazard of being 
dull only for a few minutes—say, five or six at 
the outside—that the system as it at present 
exists is open to the gravest objections, and 
fails of accomplishing any of the aims for which 
it was ed designed, surely you will listen 
to me 

Will you swear to be short ? 

I promise. I abstain, therefore, from entering 
into any of the statistics which lie ready to 
my hand, and by which it is distinctly and in- 
controvertibly shown that whilst, during the 
last ten years, the class of minor offences 
punished in the ordinary jails of the country 
have diminished by very nearly a full third, the 
heavier offences, punishable in the penal prisons 
to which the system of convict discipline is 
applied, have remained almost stationary in 
amount, or, if they have diminished at all, ee 
diminished only in so slight a degree as to be 
scarcely appreciable. 

Well, what do you infer from that ? 

Naturally, that the penal prisons, notwith- 
standing their supposed terrors, are in truth less 
formidable to the vicious than the common 
county and borough gaols. 

An instance. Come, give me an instance. 

T suppose you will not dispute the testimony 
of such a man as the Deputy-Governor of the 
convict prison at Chatham. In a pamphlet he 
has recently published, Mr. Measor says, “I 
found last year a man in Kirkdale jail, who, 
having been discharged from Portsmouth con- 
vict prison, had again fallen into crime, and 
being sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
candidly expressed to me his regret that he had 
not been sent back to a convict prison, saying 
that he would willingly have done at least three 
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full years in lieu of the two, had he been allowed 
to choose the better living and comparative 
liberty of Portsmouth.” 

Upon my word I had no notion that these 
fellows were so fastidious. I should have thought 
that a jail was a jail; and pretty much the same 
all over England. 

By no means. England in that respect boasts 
of variety, and for popularity with the custom- 
ary tenantry the convict prisons now undoubt- 
edly hold the first rank. How little they are 
held in abhorrence, and how little the discipline 
enforced in them operates as a deterrent to 
crime, may be further judged of by the number 
of offenders that are constantly returning to 
them. During the last year, out of fourteen 
hundred prisoners who passed through Millbank 

rison, not fewer than three hundred were 
identified as having been there under previous 
sentences of transportation or penal servitude. 
Observe ! There—in that one prison and within 
the memory of the present warders. 

I wonder if three hundred out of fourteen 
hundred of life’s ordinary travellers would ever 
dream of returning to the same hotel! These 
penal places must surely be pleasant places. 

Money enough has been spent upon them 
to make them so; and when I tell you that 
the cost of keeping some six thousand two hun- 
dred prisoners in these convict prisons, ten 
years ago, was nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds, and that in the last year the cost of 
maintaining some eight thousand two hundred 
was are | of three hundred and twenty-three 
thousand, you will easily comprehend that the 
conveniences and comforts of the inmates are 
undergoing no diminution as the establishments 
grow older. 

Three hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
odd, for eight thousand men! Why, that’s 
nearly forty pounds a head—or just double what 
a Dorsetshire labourer gets, by the sweat of 
his honest brow, for the maintenance of him- 
self, his wife, and maybe half a score of children. 
And the Dorsetshire labourer has not the advan- 
tage of buying the necessaries of life, wholesale, 
and by contract, either. 

Right! But we won’t insist on that part of 
the question, lest you should by-and-by tell 
me, as some of our philosophers do, that, as a 
bird in the cage, a horse in the stable, and a pig 
in the pound, is in many respects better off than 
the creatures of the same race who run wild, so 
it would be a scandal to humanity: if a man de- 
prived of his liberty, no matter for what cause, 
— eat, drink, or sleep worse than the man who 
is free. 

Worse! But he eats, drinks, and sleeps, much 
better! 

Let us goon. We have seen that as matters 
at present stand, the convictions for the graver 
class of offences remain undiminished, while 
those of a lighter nature are reduced by a third. 
That the proportion of reconvictions to penal 
prisons is something enormous. And that the 
expenses of penal servitude have largely in- 
creased. That being so, the next question that 





presents itself is—how far does the present con- 
vict system accomplish the great object at which 
it professes to aim: that object being the re- 
claiming of the criminal ? 

And the punishing of him too. 

Yes, the — of him too, as far as the 
humanity of the age will admit of anything in 
the shape of physical restraint as a corrective of 
evil or deterrent of crime; but the prime object 
of the system, no doubt, is to send the criminal 
out of the prison a better man than he comes in. 
Now, what I complain of is, that that object has 
not been attained in anything like the degree 
that might be secured. In the first place, 
there is the absolute want of any sufficient or 
positive test as to the reality of animprovement 
in the convict’s disposition and character. No- 
thing is more common than to hear of “ a well- 
conducted convict.” But what does that mean ? 
pcm a man who has had sense enough to suc- 
cumb to exigencies which he cannot avoid—who 
has submitted to rules which he knows he can- 
not infringe or break, without certain punish- 
ment—who has refrained from being actively 
vicious, because he knows it is his best policy 
to remain passively virtuous. He is a model of 
prison behaviour—in the prison sense of the 
term, he is truly a good man. What test 
have you that this seeming excellence is real ? 
And who is the judge whether it be real or not ? 
Who is the pod vm In nine cases out of ten, 
a soldier of some twenty years’ standing in 
the army ; as good a judge, perhaps, as could 
be found in the wall of the correctness and 
completeness of external and mechanical dis- 
cipline in the human body, but about as bad a 
one, to my mind and Mr. Mzasor’s, as could be 
selected to fathom the workings and estimate the 
actual leanings, of the human mind. It is true 
that the prisoner may see the governor or chap- 
lain every day if he chooses to put his name 
down for that purpose. It is true, also, that 
for some two hours a week he comes under 
the instruction. of the schoolmaster; but with 
these exceptions he has no other trainer, teacher, 
or adviser, than the warder, who is bound by 
the prison rules not to talk “ familiarly or un- 
necessarily” with his prisoners, and to treat them 
as “persons under his authority.” 

But a soldier-warder may be a good man for 
all that. 

Good enough as a soldier, no doubt; and 
good enough as a man; but the excellence and 
utility of a soldier consist in his obedience to a 
purely artificial standard of discipline. He is a 
good soldier exactly in proportion as he surrenders 
every faculty of soul and body to the movements 
of one vast machine. Intellectually he is next 
to nothing. His intelligence is for ever in abey- 
ance. His will is always under the control of 
others. He does not govern himself; but others 

overn him. How can such a man teach the 
uties of self-government to other men ? 

What sort of warder would you have, then ? 

Considering that this officer is to bias for 
good the future tendency of the prisoner’s life 
and character, I would have a man of quick in- 
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telligence, sound principles, and sufficient educa- 
tion—one capable of exercising a wholesome per- 
sonal influence over those whom he has to control 
and instruct. 

Well, we have had enough about warders. 
Let us go on. 

The leading object of the system being to 
reclaim the prisoner, the nature of the educa- 
tional instruction afforded to him within the 
prison walls becomes, of course, of the highest 
importance. Crime, as we too well know, is not 
inseparable from knowledge ; is not wholly alien 
even to the loftiest order of intellects; but it is 
over the ignorant that its dominion is the widest 
spread and its grasp the most tenaciously held. 
Of the mass of men who become inmates of our 
penal prisons, few are found who can do more 
than read and write in the rudest manner, 
while a larger proportion are completely igno- 
rant even of the very letters of the alphabet. 
Before you can hope to accomplish anything in 
the way of a such men, you must con- 
trive to let in upon their minds some ray of the 
light of knowledge. Now, how is this attempted 
at present ? and what is the nature of the know- 
ledge sought to be imparted? The chaplain. of 
the Pentonville prison, to whom for the last ten 
years the management of the schools throughout 
the convict service has been chiefly left, declares 
in one of his earlier reports, that in his opinion, 
“beyond intelligent reading, legible writing, and 
arithmetic in its peo les and practice, little 
remains to be desired in education among 
prisoners,” because, he adds, they will thus 
acquire “the means of reading for themselves 
the things concerning their souls.” 

What objection is there to that? 
seems all very good and proper. 

The objection is, that the principle laid down 
is too narrow, and the end aimed at too exclu- 
sively a religious one. Do not mistake me. Of 
course, I do not urge a syllable against the vital 
importance of making instruction in the great 
truths of Christianity, part and parcel of the 
education of every man; but if a man is ex- 
pected to gain an honest living in the world by 
the exercise of his industry and intelligence, 
it is a part of the Christian scheme that he must 
be taught some other things besides those which 
alone concern his soul. Contrast, with what 
the Pentonville chaplain says, the sensible ob- 
servations lately made by the Dean of Carlisle, 
in an address on Christian education: ‘The 
great leaf which has been turned over on the sub- 
ject of education in the present day is just this : 
we have learned that we are as much bound to 
educate the body as we are the soul, and the 
soul as much as the mind, and the mind as much 
as the other two, and that we must neglect none 
of these in = systen of public or private edu- 
cation ; for that system will be displeasing to 
God, and calculated to frustrate His wise and 
benevolent purposes, which does not fully 
develop all these three faculties of man.” Mr. 
Mzasor would depose the chaplain from his 
usurped office of chief instructor in the prisons, 


To me it 


tical knowledge upon all subjects likely to 
be useful in iif. Surely this is reasonable. 
Convince the prisoner that honesty is the best 
SS him thoroughly in the means 

y which he may live honestly—and you lay 
the foundation of an active and practical re- 
ligion in his heart which shall bear fruit 
of the highest and holiest worth here and here- 
after. Reverse this—give him no secular in- 
struction—tell him that all he has to do in this 
world is to profess to attend to “things concern- 
ing his soul,” and you make him a hypocrite while 
he remains under your care, and leave him as 
ignorant and as abandoned as ever, the moment 
he is beyond your reach. I am not asserting 
this loosely. 1t is a fact, proved by experience. 
Not long since there were in Chatham prison 
one hundred and seventy-one men who had pre- 
viously undergone imprisonment in convict gaols. 
Upon their reconviction and readmission to the 
prison, it was discovered that of this number only 
forty-nine were able to read and write reasonabl 
well, one hundred were impérfectly able to moe | 
and write, and twenty-two could do neither one 
nor the other. And it is not only in the matter 
of education that the prison chaplain is (with 
the best intentions) found wanting, practically. 
He often aims at being the prison disciplinarian 
as well as the prison instructor, and in many 
instances the prisoner’s punishment is lightened 
or,increased according to the von the chaplain 
makes of him. Now, the chaplain encouraging 
professions, and merely professions, from the 
prisoners—because it is impossible in a prison 
to test religious profession by practice—makes 
the gravest mistakes, and floods society with the 
worst kind of ticket-of-leave men. He is re- 
markable for his advocacy of separate confine- 
ment. Connected with the question of criminal 

unishment, there is perhaps no one point that 
be given rise to so great a diversity of opinion 
as that of the use and limitation of separate 
confinement.’ For very short sentences, its pro- 
priety can hardly be questioned; but applied 
to lengthened periods—such, for instance, as 
eighteen months, as until recently was not un- 
frequent—it is found to operate upon the prisoner 
in an unwholesome manner. The doctors tell us— 
and none more forcibly than the Queen’s late phy- 
sician, the lamented Dr. Baly—that the punish- 
ment, when continued for many months, exerts 
a depressing influence on the whole nervous 
system of the convict, resulting in a loss of 
physical vigour, an impairment of the power of 
resisting external impressions (whence arises a 
liability to convulsive attacks of a singular and 
painful nature), and in a general prostration of 
mental energy. Can a system which produces 
such results be properly maintained ? 
It certainly seems very questionable. 
The doctors almost unanimously condemn it ; 
on the other hand, the chaplains are almost 
unanimous in defending and supporting it. 

In the name of charity—why : 

Because they say it “softens and subdues” 
men’s minds, and makes it “easy to the affection- 





and would impart to the convicts sound prac- 


ate, zealous, Christian minister to move the 
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prisoners’ feelings, and to gain a control almost 
over their very wills. 

Yes; but at what a cost! What advantage 
can there be in controlling a mind which you 
have first of all deprived of its natural power ? 
You might as well talk of the pride of teaching 
a man to read with his fingers when you have 
put out his eyes. 

Much about the same. 

This really ought to be looked to. I have 
always thought that when you once clap a bad 
fellow into jail you ought to treat him in such 
a way as to make him feel pretty sharply that 
he has done wrong, and that a prison is a place 
for him to avoid for the rest of his life; but 
he certainly ought not to Am out of jail less of 
a man—mental or physical—than he was when 
he came in. If by judicious discipline I could 
improve him in both respects, I should be glad. 

My object would be to strengthen and invigo- 
rate Nis mental energy, by familiarising his mind 
to the contemplation of better and nobler things 
than had been previously presented to it; and 
by storing it with as much wholesome practical 
knowledge as for the future should afford him 
no excuse for not living by the fruit of his honest 
industry. 

We have already seen that the cost of the 
system, as at present administered, has of late 
years monstrously increased. In the year 1851, 
the cost of each prisoner’s maintenance and 
control in Portland prison, was twenty-three 
pounds fifteen shillings and threepence; in 
1860, it was thirty-five pounds eight shillings 
and eightpence. in the other convict prisons 
of Portsmouth and Chatham, and in the labour 
hulks, the increase has been in the same 
proportion, It must be borne in mind, too, 
that these sums are exclusive of the expenses 
which may be fairly charged to each prisoner 
for buildings and repairs, for the charges in- 
cidental to.general superintendence, for annual 
reports, books, and stationery, and for the 
cost of removing convicts from one prison 
to another. Add these to the account, and 
the gross annual cost of each convict may be 
taken at upwards of forty pounds. This in- 
creased expenditure has occurred chiefly in the 
victualling, clothing, and gratuities of the pri- 
soners, In 1852, a convict was victualled in 
Portland prison for seven pounds ten shillings; 
in 1857, the cost of his victualling was twelve 
pounds. In 1859, taking one convict prison 
with another, and including the female pri- 
sons, the cost of victualling and clothing a 
convict was thirteen pounds sixteen shillings 
and fourpence, while the prisoners confined 
in county and borough jails, for crimes of 
less enormity, were maintained and clothed 
during the same year for an average of 
seven pounds six shillings and _fivepence. 
Nor is this the only advantage that the 
grave offender of the penal prison possesses 
over the minor offender of the borough jail. 
In the penal prisons the convicts are entitled to 
gratuities varying from fourpence to a shilling a 
week, for what is called good conduct—that is 





to say, for avoiding any irregularity which would 
subject them ne itional shheneeh=dite 
steady application to the labour assigned to them, 
and for the length of time that they may have 
been inmates of the prison. Under this system, 
convicts, on their return to society, have little 
excuse, from any immediate want, for again 
taking to criminal habits. In the last year, the 
gratuities payable to six hundred and seventy-six 
who were disch from Chatham, averaged 
ten pounds fifteen shillings and fivepence a man— 
in addition to which every one of them was sup- 
plied with an entire new suit of clothes, with 
change of under-clothing, and his travelling 
expenses paid to his destination. Contrast the 
condition of this criminal of the gravest class, 
with that of the petty offender who is main- 
tained in the borough jail on a diet costing 
only half that: allowed to the convict, and who is 
ultimately turned out of the prison walls with 
only his own rags upon his back, and as much 
money in his pocket as may suffice to afford him 
the means of subsistence for a single day. 
What is this state of things but a premium 
upon crimes of the graver kind? ‘The boy 
no robs an orchard must undergo the rigours 
of the borough jail; the hardened scoundrel 
who breaks into your house and steals your 
plate, secures to himself all the privileges and 
good living of the convict prison. Is this 
right ? Is it reasonable? Mr. Mzasor tells us 
that “the respective advantages of a jail and a 
convict prison are ee well appreciated 
by the criminal classes, and as long as there is 
no different system for the reconvicted, an old 
‘lag’ will invariably be knowing enough, if pos- 
sible, to get upon the better scale which the con- 
vict service affords.” 

But if you keep these men so well, I suppose 
you make them work for it? There is such a 
thing as convict labour, is there not ? 

Undoubtedly ; but the labour of convicts is 
much mismanaged. Rightly conducted, there 
seems to be no reason why the value of the 
convict’s labour should not be equal to the 
cost of his maintenance. At present this is 
far from being the case. Admitting it to be true, 
that the labour of convicts at the present day is 
more profitable to the State than it was at a by- 

ne period, still the vice remains, that it is not 
half as profitable as it might be made. There is 
no economy, no right method, in the system under 
which the labour is allotted, supervised, and 
executed. A convict-artisan, whose skilled la- 
bour might be beneficial!y employed to the value 
of five or six shillings a day, is yoked to a hand- 
cart in company with a dozen or sixteen others, 
and made to draw a few hundreds of bricks or a 
few bushels of mud and rubbish for days, per- 
haps weeks, together. On the other hand, the 
totally unskilled convict is frequently employed 
under the keels of ships, between decks, and 
down in theirholds, where no proper supervision 
can be maintained, and where he probably passes 
his time either in complete idleness or in 
quarrelling and fighting with his companions. 
A notion of the manner in which convicts are 
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worked, and of the value of their labour, may 
be derived from the report of Caprar TILLy, 
of the Royal Engineers, in which he says that 
in constructing the new practice range at Plum- 
stead and Erith Marshes, in 1856, it was found 
that a navvy excavated eight cubic = per 

easured 
by time, a convict would thus be upwards of 
sixty-six days in accomplishing what a navvy 
would execute in ten. Mr. Measor seems to 
suggest a feasible remedy for this glaring evil, 
when he says: “Let the convict service be 
looked upon, and in every respect treated, in 


epartments. A certain work has to 


an engineer, appointed by the convict de- 


tion of the labour rest. Let a fair estimate be 
agreed upon between the two departments, the 
necessary plant be provided by the convict ser- 
vice, the work be surveyed as often as is needful 
by the engineers of the department for which it 
is being executed, and a transfer be made of a 


artment to the other, as progress is made. 
‘here will not then be two sets of officers, one 
to control the convicts, the other to employ 
them, both with their escuses against the hin- 
drances of the other, and neither sufficiently 
interested in the progress of the work. The 
credit of the convict service alone will be at 
stake, and a proper stimulus will be carried 
downwards to the prisoners themselves.” Sup- 
osing a system of this kind to be adopted, Mr. 

EASOR further suggests that convict labour 
might then be very beneficially and profitably ap- 
plied to the construction of the new fortifica- 
tions which are shortly to be raised in man 
parts of the country. The suggestion is we 
worth consideration. It is apparent, however, 
that no real reformation can be effected in the 
manner of employing convicts, as long as men, 
convicted of all sorts of crimes, and in all stages 
of their sentences, are kept together in one 
prison, and sent together to the same work. 

You are right. 1 should as soon think of in- 
troducing a ten with the distemper into my 
kennel, as to admit a thrice-convicted crimin 
into the company of once-convicted men whose 
good conduct I was anxious to preserve, and 
whose morality I hoped to improve, 

So far, then, we are agreed. Now for the 
mode of convict transportation. It is hardl 
possible te conceive a state of things more abomi- 
nable than that which commonly occurs on board 
transport ships bearing convicts to Bermuda, 
Gibraltar, or Western Australia. These ships 
are in truth floating hells, and have been so de- 
scribed by some of the better disposed convicts 
themselves. ‘ Could I sum up words, or foul 
my mouth with words,” says one of them, “ I 
might be able, perhaps, to give you a feeble 
idea of the doings that are carried on in a con- 
vict ship,’”—where, as Mr. Measor tells us, 
“three hundred men are packed, like a herd of 
condemned souls on their way to Tartarus, into 


the hold of a ship, with sleeping berths in two 
rows one above the other, giving a space of 
about sixteen inches by six feet to each pri- 
soner ;” and where a state of things in conse- 
quence prevails which sets discipline at defiance. 
This hideous evil has been over and over again 
brought under the notice of the authorities, yet 
it is still continued, and no attempt is made to 
remedy it. 

Could it be remedied ? 

Why not? There is no reason why some of our 
many ships of war, which are now idly rotting in 
harbour, should not be equipped for this es- 
pecial service, in such a manner as to render the 
abuses which at present exist, impossible. This 
is what he says in his pampliet; nor have 
I told you te Hi that he does zoé say in his 
pamphlet, or fails to make quite plain by his 
experience, and by facts and figures. 


CATTLE FARMERS IN THE PAMPAS. 





Some time ago I sent you a general descrip- 
tion of an estancia, or cattle farm, in La Plata,* 
As there is a good deal more to be said about 
our way of business, you are now asked to read 
a few stray notes from the experience of an old 
La Plata cattle farmer who is well contented 
with his lot. 

First let me speak of our native helpers, the 
pions, or gauchos, of the pampas, They have 
a worse name than they deserve. A stranger 
looks askance at the long knife that the pion 
carries in his girdle. But it means nothing 
more bloodthirsty than the steel that hangs over 
the blue apron of the English butcher. It is 
part of the pion’s occupation to slaughter, skin, 
and cut up all the animals consumed on the 
estancia, to take off and —s home the 
hide of any horse or cow found dead in the 
establishment; also to perform all the various 
cutting operations on the cattle. When follow- 
ing an animal that has the lasso on its horns, 
the lasso may break, and the pion having caught 
the broken end will dismount, and by ge 
and pointing the strands with his knife, an 
using a nail shaped for the purpose in place of 
a marlinspike, splices it quickly, and in half an 
hour is again on the gallop. 
hide and bia knife the pion can meet any mishap 
to saddle and harness, being as full of resources 
with that one tool and that one material as a 
carpenter with a log and a tool basket. In hot 
weather the knife is a scraper for the sweating 
horse, a picker for the horse’s foot, a parer for 
his hoofs. At meal times it is a table knife, a 
fork, and toothpick. In case of need ié is a 
weapon, but it is not carried for — pompene 
like the stiletto or the bowie knife, or like those 
weapons concealed upon the person. The pion 
no more hides his “ cuchillo,” than the carpenter 
his adze. But he must trust you well before he 
complies, if you ask him to lend it you. When 
it is gone from him, he is disarmed in a country 
where it is not always safe to be without a 
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weapon. When the pions fight among them- 
selves, it is over cards. They are all gamblers, 
ready to stake their last horse, the poncho from 
their backs, their very knife upon the issue of 
the game. Otherwise they are quiet. I have 
lived among them for fifteen years, and never 
seen blood drawn in earnest. Once or twice 
only when they have been sparring, a slight 
accidental wound has been inflicted. 

Before strangers the pion is taciturn; he 
listens well and looks for his advantage. I 
never felt that a pion was getting into my con- 
fidence, without feeling also that he was getting 
into my pocket. If he gave me a horse, I pre- 
sently must lend him, as a favour, something of 
twice the value that would never be returned, 
or in some other way be made to find the gift- 
horse, of all cattle the most costly. The pion 
does not resent injury, though he feels personal 
insult more keenly than loss of property. He 
is not grateful for gifts. I have found that the 
best way to manage him—and that is true, not 
only of business with the pion—is strict fulfil- 
ment of contract, giving him his just due, re- 
quiring of him just return of work and allowing 
nothing to go by favour, either of presents on 
the one side, or of an hour’s extra work not 
for according to its — value, on the other. 

ake him a present of eleven out of your stock 
of a dozen shirts, and he thinks you a niggard 
for not having given him the twelfth. Be just 
to the uttermost, and wholly abstain from acts 
of arbitrary generosity, and he discovers no 
grounds for dissatisfaction. 

Marcus Aquirre was a gaucho of the old 
school, who, when I had his services, was ad- 
vanced in years. His early manhood had been 
spent in bloodshed and plunder, he had often 
been convicted: more than once left for execu- 
tion. Knowing the haunts of his comrades of 
the thieves, he had been employed by the autho- 
rities as a guide to the thief-takers; but as the 
thief-takers themselves generally, and sometimes 
also their officer in charge, had worked at the 
same trade, they had a tenderness for those who 
had not yet retired from business, and seldom 
found the men they were supposed to look for. 
I often had occasion to employ Marcus as a 
pion by the day, working on his own horses, and 
found hini not only a first-rate horseman, who 
threw a good lasso and thoroughly understood his 
business, but a man whom I could safely trust. 

Of all the duties upon an estancia, that of 
making troops of the wild bulls and oxen is 
most dangerous for man and horse. When one 
of them is brought foaming with rage into the 
seiiuelo, he has to be thrown down in order to 
remove the lasso, and he must then suffer tip- 

pins of his horns, and other worse operations. 

any of the bulls make a dangerous rush to 
escape, and I have often thought that they had 
wit enough to attempt the breach of the line of 
o where the worst roa was stationed. 

arcus has often warned me to “ move on,” 
when I was exposed, as the director of such a 
work especially is, to a dangerous rush, against 





his rider, and defends himself by springing aside 
so suddenly, that the rider is liable to be thrown 
off and fall under the feet of the bull. The best 
horseman in England would find his skill tried to 
the utmost by this work. When the animal 
caught in the lasso darts off in any direction, 
the pion must follow so as to keep a slack cord, 
and every movement of the bull must be an- 
swered by a movement of the horse, the rider 
always wheeling round so as to keep the off side 
towards him, or else horse and rider would be- 
come themselves entangled in the lasso. The 
pions, accustomed from boyhood to these sudden 
movements, seldom lose their seats, unless they 
are thrown by the stumbling of the horse in 
burrows, or other breaks of the soil. 
Marcus Aquirre was among my helpers once 
in such an expedition, and slept with me in the 
vigilante; he on his saddle gear, I on a pile 
of dry hides. Before cockcrow in the morning he 
rose, lighted the fire, drew a bullock head to- 
wards it, and sitting down upon that, remained 
motionless for a whole hour with his head 
through the loophole of his poncho and elbow on 
each knee, and his chin resting on his crossed 
wrists. Sometimes he looked round to see that 
he was not alone, and then again fixed his eyes 
upon the fire, so that I could watch quietly from 
my corner the intense expression and the twitch- 
ings of his face. At last I announced myself to 
be awake with a “ Good morning, Marcus, why 
so solemn? Rouse up, and put on the kettle.” 
“Ah, good luck to you, patron, you always 
are an early man.” He got the breakfast ready, 
and said while we ate it, that he had been look- 
ing back to the years gone by, and to the ill- 
deeds he had done in them. “ But they are 
one,” he said with a sigh, “and cannot be un- 
one.” On that day, in the course of our chase, 
his horse fell, and Marcus received fatal hurt of 
which he died. He was the last of the gauchos 
known tome. His class is extinct. Wild cattle 
no longer abound in the pampas, a more effective 
police has been established, and the class to 
which Marcus Aquirre belonged is now extinct. 
The homes of the pions are not made happ 
by any sense of the sacredness of marriage. I 
had a woman serving me well as house servant 
for seven years, who in that time had five hus- 
bands, all of them still living, and upon good 
terms with one another. The wife attends with 
unembarrassed friendliness on her discarded 
husbands, when she hands round the supply for 
cups and plates to them as to the other men, 
and none of them, even on the first day of his 
dismissal, has sulked with her. The pions are 
untaught, none of the women and few only of 
the men can read, still fewer write their names. 
Marriage gives to the man,’at small expense, a 
cook and housekeeper to make and mend for 
him, and to the woman it gives a protector in 
the solitude of the pampas. The marriage bond 
holds good till either party wishes it untied. 
One summer, for example, I sat by the house- 
door talking _ business to my overseer, when 
a pion came riding towards us with a woman and 
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two children. As soon as he had seen them 
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safe over a rivulet, he turned and left them. 
They advanced towards us, and my overseer 
looked at them earnestly as they approached ; 
when they had reached us he rose and saluted 
them, helped the woman to dismount, and spoke 








kindly to the children. The woman was his 
married wife who had come in quest of him 
from the province of Cordova, where he had 
left her. She had married again, for the younger 
of the two children was not his. He had another 
wife then actually in possession, to whom he 
went at.once, and taking her apart, explained, 
without at all dismaying her, that she must 
ack up immediately. He then set her on a 
orse, handed up to her her bundle, and her 
two-year old child, which was his own child 
also, and she trotted off. When I had done 
my work, as I took necessarily a human interest 
in the case, I rode after the woman and found 
her at San Martin, where she had obtained leave 
to pass the night. In less than an hour one of 
the pions came there and requested private 
audience of me. He said he was about to 
marry the lady just divorced, but did not wish 














to withdraw her from my service if I objected to 
her remaining at San Martin. So I gave my 


benediction, and possession was immediately 
taken. As for the overseer at home, he seemed 
to be as fond of the child of another man that 
|| his wife brought back to him, as he had been of 
| the child of his own that he had sent away. 
Tndeed, these people give away and change 





children as if they were kittens. There is no 
need of Sir Cresswell Cresswell in the pampas 


| In all these arrangements, the sole point that 


is considered to secure the completeness and 
honesty of marriage, is recognition of the 
woman’s children. Children reared altogether 
in the estancia are wild as unbroken colts; but 
the owners of large estancias winter in Buenos 
Ayres, and spend only the summer months upon 
the plain. 
I have often tried to make out the origin and 
rogress of these estancias of the provinces of the 
| River Plate and their dependencies. The number 
| of wild cattle and horses upon the plains a 
century after the founding of Buenos Ayres was 
almost incredibly great, and they were all de- 
scended from some dozens of animals brought on 
shore by the first settlers from old Spain. But 
the modern cattle farmer of the pampas, who 
reckons upon a clear doubling of his stock every 
four years, after deduction of the bullocks sent 
to market, can understand how the original 
stock left to increase in its own way, untouched 
by man, where grass and water abound, and ina 
climate free from extremes of heat and cold, 
that breeds among cattle no sort of epidemics, 
would go on doubling every three years. Not 
oftener, for though the advantages are great, 
there is a certain amount of care taken by the 
cattle-breeder that not only saves some from 
destruction, but also ensures greater fertility. 
I have converted in one year two thousand 
oung bulls into bullocks, with the certainty of 
aving the more calves when there is left only 
one bull to fifteen or twenty cows. 














Of course we iry to keep the cattle tame, and 
an important branch of the business of a cattle 
farmer on the Plate is the making of his apartes 
—the parting off and bringing home of his stray 
cattle from among the herds of neighbouring 
estancias. The frequent performance of this 
duty is especially necessary when bad weather 
or scarcity of grass and water causes the cattle 
to extend their search beyond the accustomed 
grazing-ground. And there are some animals 
that, like some men, have an unconquerable pro- 
pensity for travelling. Spring, before calving 
time, and autumn, before the time for branding 
of the calves, are the especial seasons for this 
kind of search. Every cattle farmer, before 
branding, is bound to give notice to his neigh- 
bours, that they may come and part off his herd 
any stray cattle of their own. The brand once 
fixed is decisive of ownership. An unmarked 
calf belongs to the owner of the cow it is found 
following. The head man, with eight or ten 
pions and chosen horses, sets forth on his circuit, 
a pion riding ahead to each estancia, obtains 
leave to part cattle the next morning. The 
cattle having been collected first, the cows with 
calves are driven out, and afterwards the single 
animals. In this way the district is searched, | 
and I have seen as many as five hundred head of 
stray cattle brought home at one time by the 
searching party. These would all wander back 
again to their last haunts if left alone, and have 
to be treated as stock newly bought, grazing all 
day in the custody of the pions, and at night 
enclosed in the corral. 

The cattle sold for salting are usually oxen of 
from two years and a half and upwards, or cows 
of from three years and upwards, the stipulated 
condition being rather of good beef than fat. 
The purchaser and seller “ make troop” of the 
herds, picking out the chosen heads after the 
manner of the “apartes.” I should have said that 
in hunting out of selected cattle in the parting, 
as in the selling, tame cattle are stationed in | 
what is called a sefiuelo, towards which the 
chosen beasts are driven, and which they are 
allowed to join, the tame decoys serving to form 
the nucleus of the picked herd, and keep it 
together. Three hundred head a day may be 
picked out and parted this way, the cattle 
penned together becoming towards evening half- 
wild with thirst, the men blinded with the 
dust that is kicked up. Another herd is then 
parted, with many disputes as to cattle fit to be 
passed, and cattle that will not be bought. The 
selected head is looked over for the separation 
of strays, and five hundred or a thousand head 
are in this way taken from one farm for the 
Saladeros. Cattle bought for market are required 
to be of about the same age, but all fat. The 
herds bought are smaller, seldom exceeding 
three hundred heads. 

The selling of brood mares from the estancia 
is harder work. They cannot be driven like the 
other cattle, but must be caught and pulled, and 
the swiftness with which they dart away when 
in the lasso, greatly increases the difficulty of 
keeping up with them, so as to have a slack 
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cord, and turn readily enough, to avoid the en- 
tanglement of the pursuing horseman in his own 
lasso. Ihave seen Buenos Ayres made, through 
overtrading, a city of bankrupts, and the price of 
oxen for the Saladeros rise to five times what 
it was when I first came, while the price of 
mares has increased tenfold. 





THE CALDRON OF OIL. 





Axsout one French league distant from the city 
of Toulouse, there is a village called Croix- 
Daurade. In the military history of England, 
this place is associated with a famous charge of 
the eighteenth hussars, which united two ~— 
rate columns of the British army, on the day 
before the Duke of Wellington fought the battle 
of Toulouse. In the criminal history of France, 
the village is memorable as the scene of a daring 
crime, which was discovered and punished under 
circumstances sufficiently remarkable to merit 
preservation in the form of a plain narrative. 


I. 


THE PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 

In the year seventeen hundred, the resident 
priest of the village of Croix-Daurade was Mon- 
sieur Pierre-Célestin Chaubard. He was a man 
of no extraordinary energy or capacity, simple 
in his habits, and sociable in his disposition. 
His character was irreproachable ; he was strictly 
conscientious in the performance of his duties ; 
and he was universally respected and beloved 
by all his parishioners. 

Among the members of his flock, there was a 
family named Siadoux. The head of the house- 
hold, Saturnin Siadoux, had been long estab- 
lished in business at Croix-Daurade as an oil- 
manufacturer, at the period of the events now to 
be narrated. He had attained the age of sixty, 
and was a widower. His family consisted of 
five children—three young men, who helped 
him in the business, and two daughters—and his 
nearest living relative was his sister, the widow 
Mirailhe. 

The widow resided principally at Toulouse. 
Her time in that city was mainly occupied in 
winding up the business affairs of her deceased 
husband, which had remained unsettled for a 
considerable period after his death, through de- 
lays in realising certain sums of money owing. 
to his representative. The widow had been left 
very well provided for—she was still a comely 
attractive woman—and more than one substan- 
tial citizen of Toulouse had shown himself 
anxious to persuade her into marrying for the 
second time. But the widow Mirailhe lived 
on terms of great intimacy and affection with 
her brother Siadoux and his family; she was 
sincerely attached to them, and sincerely un- 
willing, at her age, to deprive her nephews and 
nieces, by a second marriage, of the inheritance, 
or even of a portion of ‘the inheritance, which 
would otherwise fall to them on her death. 
Animated by these motives, she closed her 


pay their court to her, with the one exception 
of a master-butcher of Toulouse, whose name 
was Cantegrel. 
This man was a neighbour of the widow’s, 
and had made himself useful by assisting her in 
the business complications which still hung about 
the realisation of her late husband’s estate. The 
(oo meee which she showed for the master- 
utcher was, thus far, of the purely negative 
kind. She gave him no sheslate encourage- 
ment ; she would not for a moment admit that 
there was the slightest prospect of her ever 
marrying hin—but, at the same time, she con- 
tinued to receive his visits, and she showed no 
disposition to restrict the neighbourly inter- 
course between them, for the future, within 
purely formal bounds. Under these circum- 
stances, Saturnin Siadoux began to be alarmed, 
and to think it time to bestir himself. He had 
no personal acquaintance with Cantegrel, who 
never visited the village; and Monsieur Chau- 
bard (to whom he might otherwise have applied 
for advice) was not in a position to give an 
opinion: the priest and the master-butcher did 
not even know each other bysight. In this diffi- 
culty, Siadoux bethought himself of inquiring 
privately at Toulouse, in the hope of discovering 
some scandalous passages in Cantegrel’s early 
life, which might fatall degrade him in the esti- 
mation of the widow Mirailhe. The investiga- 
tions, as usual in such cases, produced rumours 
and reports in plenty, the greater part of which 
dated back to a period of the butcher’s life when 
he had resided in the ancient town of Narbonne. 
One of these rumours, especially, was _of so 
serious a nature, that Siadoux determined to 
test the truth or falsehood of it, personally, by 
travelling to Narbonne. He kept his inten- 
tion a secret not only from his sister and his 
daughters, but also from his sons; they were 
young men, not over-patient in their tempers— 
and he doubted their discretion. Thus, nobody 
knew his real purpose but himself, when he left 
home. 

His safe arrival at Narbonne was notified in a 
letter to his family. The letter entered into 
no particulars relating to his secret errand: 
it merely informed his children of the day when 
they might expect him back, and of certain 
social arrangements which he wished to be made 
to welcome him on his return. He proposed, 
on his way home, to stay two days at Castel- 
naudry, for the purpose of paying a visit to an 
old friend who was settled there. According 
to this plan, his return to Croix-Daurade would 
be deferred until Tuesday, the twenty-sixth of 
April, when his family might expect to see him 
about sunset, in good time for supper. He 
further desired that a little party of friends 
might be invited to the meal, to celebrate the 
twenty-sixth of April (which was a feast-day in 
the village), as well as to celebrate his re- 
turn. The guests whom he wished to be invited 
were, first, his sister ; secondly, Monsieur Chau- 
bard, whose pleasant disposition made him 
a welcome guest at all the village festivals; 





doors resolutely on all suitors who attempted to 








thirdly and fourthly, two neighbours, business- 
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men like himself, with whom he lived on terms 
of the friendliest mtimacy. That was the party; 
and the family of Siadoux took especial pains, 
as the time approached, to provide a supper 
worthy of the guests, who had all shown the 
heartiest readiness in accepting their invitations. 

This was the domestic position, these were 
the family prospects, on the morning of the 
twenty-sixth of April—a memorable day, for 
years afterwards, in the village of Croix-Daurade. 


I. 
THE EVENTS OF THE DAY. 

Besrpxs the curacy of the village church, good 
Monsieur Chaubard held some small ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment in the cathedral church of St. 
Stephen at Toulouse. Early in the forenoon of 
the twenty-sixth, certain matters connected with 
this preferment took him from his village curacy 
to the city—a distance which has been already 
described as not greater than one French league, 

or between two and three English miles. 
| After transacting his business, Monsieur Chau- 
| bard parted with his clerical brethren, who left 
him by himself in the sacristy (or vestry) of the 
church. Before he had quitted the room, in his 
turn, the beadle entered it, and inquired for the 
Abbé de Mariotte, one of the officiating priests 
attached to the cathedral. 

“The Abbé has just gone out,” replied Mon- 
sieur Chaubard. ‘* Who wants him?” 

“A respectable-looking man,” said the beadle. 
“T thought he seemed to be in some distress of 
mind, when he spoke to me.” 

“Did he mention his business with the 
Abbé ?” 

“Yes, sir; he expressed himself as anxious 
to make his confession immediately.” 
| “In that ease,” said Monsieur Chaubard, “I 

may be of use to him in the Abbé’s absence— 
for I have my authority to act here as confessor. 
Let us go into the church, and see if this person 
feels disposed to accept my services.” 

When they went into the church, they found 
, the man walking backwards and forwards in a 
' restless, disordered manner. His looks were so 
strikingly suggestive of some serious xnental per- 
turbation, that Monsieur Chaubard found it no 
easy matter to preserve his composure, when he 
first addressed himself to the stranger. 

“T am sorry,” he began, “that the Abbé 
de Mariotte is not here to offer you his ser- 

“I want to make my confession,” said the 
| man, looking about him vacantly, as if the 
| priest’s words had not attracted his attention. 
| __“You can do so at once, if you please,” said 

Monsieur Chaubard. “I am attached to this 
church, and I possess the necessary authority to 
receive confessions in it. Perhaps, however, 
|, You are personally acquainted with the Abbé 
| de Mariotte ? Perhaps you would prefer wait- 

“No!” said the man, roughly. “I would as 
soon, or sooner, confess to a stranger.” 

“Tn that case,” replied Monsieur Chaubard, 
“be so good as to follow me.” 





He led the way to the confessional. The 
beadle, whose curiosity was excited, waited a 
little, and looked after them. Ina few minutes, 
he saw the curtains, which were sometimes used 
to conceal the face of the officiating priest, sud- 
denly drawn. The penitent knelt with his back 
turned to the church. There was literally 
nothing to see—but the beadle waited never- 
theless, in expectation of the end. 

After a long lapse of time, the curtain was 
withdrawn, and priest and penitent left the con- 
fessional. 

The change which the interval had worked in 
Monsieur Chaubard was so extraordinary, that 
the beadle’s attention was altogether withdrawn, 
in the interest of observing it, from the man 
who had made the confession. He did not re- 
mark by which door the stranger left the church 
—his eyes were fixed on Monsieur Chaubard. 
The priest’s naturally ruddy face was as white 
as if he had just risen from a long sickness—he 
looked straight before him, with a stare of ter- 
ror—and he left the church as hurriedly as if 
he had been a man escaping from prison; left it 
without a parting word, or a farewell look, 
although he was noted for his courtesy to his 
inferiors on all ordinary occasions. 

“Good Monsieur Chaubard has heard more 
than he bargained for,” said the beadle, wander- 
ing back to the empty confessional, with an 
interest which he had never felt in it till that 
moment. 


The day wore on as quietly as usual in the 
village 0 Croix-Dearaie, At the appointed 
time, the supper-table was laid for the guests in 
the house of Saturnin Siadoux. The widow 
Mirailhe, and the two neighbours, arrived a little 
before sunset. Monsieur Chaubard, who was 
usually punctual, did not make his appearance 
with them ; and when the daughters of Saturnin 
Siadoux looked out from the upper windows, 
they saw no signs on the high road of their 
father’s return. 

Sunset came—and still neither Siadoux nor 
the priest appeared. The little party sat waiting 
round the table, and waited in vain. Before 
long, a message was sent up from the kitchen, 
representing that the supper must be eaten 
forthwith, or be spoilt ; and the company began 
to debate the two alternatives, of waiting, or 
not waiting, any longer. 

Tt is my belief,” said the widow Mirailhe, 
“that my brother is not coming home to-night. 
When Monsieur Chaubard joins us, we had-better 
sit down to supper.” 

“Can any accident have happened to my 
father?” asked one of the two daughters, 
anxiously. 

God forbid!” said the widow. 

“God forbid!” repeated the two neighbours, 
looking expectantly at the empty supper-table. 

“Tt has been a wretched day for travelling,” 
said Louis, the eldest son. 

“It rained in torrents, all yesterday,” added 
Thomas, the second son. 

“And your father’s rheumatism makes him 
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averse to travelling in wet weather,” suggested 
the widow, thoughtfully. 

“ Very true!” said the first of the two neigh- 
bours, shaking his head piteously at his passive 
knife and fork. 

Another message came up from the kitchen, 
and peremptorily forbade the company to wait 
any longer. 

“But where is Monsieur Chaubard ?” said the 
widow. ‘Has he been taking a journey too? 
| is he absent? Has anybody seen him to- 

y ao 

“T have seen him to-day,” said the youngest 
son, who had not spoken yet. This young man’s 
name was Jean; he was little given to talking, 
but he had proved himself, on various domestic 
occasions, to be the quickest and most observant 
member of the family. 

“Where did you see him ?” asked the widow. 

“TI met him, this morning, on his way into 
Toulouse.” 

“ He has not fallen ill, I hope? Did he look 
out of sorts when you met him ?” 

“ He was in excellent health and spirits,” said 
Jean. “I never saw him look better 

** And J never saw him look worse,”’ said the 
second of the neighbours, striking into the con- 
versation with the aggressive fretfulness of a 
hungry man. 

“What! this morning?” cried Jean, in 
astonishment. 

“No; this afternoon,” said the neighbour. 
“T saw him going into our church here. He 
was as white as our plates will be—when they 
come up. And what is almost as extraordinary, 
he passed without taking the slightest notice of 
me.” 

Jean relapsed into his customary silence. It 
was getting dark; the clouds had gathered 
while the company had been talking; and, at 
the first pause in the conversation, the rain, 
falling again in torrents, made itself drearily 
audible, 

“ Dear, dear me!” said the widow. “If it 
was not raining so hard, we might send some- 
body to inquire after good Monsieur Chaubard.” 

“T’ll go and inquire,” said Thomas Siadoux. 
“Tt’s not five minutes’ walk. Have up the 
supper; I'll take a cloak with me; and if our 
excellent Monsieur Chaubard is out of his bed, 
I'll bring him back, to answer for himself.” 

With those words he left the room. The 
supper was put on the table forthwith. The 
hungry neighbour disputed with nobody from 
that moment, and the melancholy neighbour 
recovered his spirits. 

On reaching the priest’s house, Thomas Sia- 
doux found him sitting alone in his study. He 
started to his feet, with every appearance of the 
most violent alarm, when the young man entered 
the room. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,” said Thomas; “I 
am afraid i have startled you.” 

“What do you want?” asked Monsieur 
Chaubard, in a singularly abrupt, bewildered 
manner. 





aa of our supper?” remonstrated Thomas. 
“My father has not come back; and we can 
only suppose——” 

t those words the priest dropped into his 
chair in, and trembled from al to foot. 
Basen to the last degree by this extraordinary 
reception of his remonstrance, Thomas Siadoux 
remembered, at the same time, that he had 
engaged to bring Monsieur Chaubard back with 
him; and he determined to finish his civil 
speech, as if nothing had happened. 

“ We are all of opinion,” he resumed, “ that 
the weather has kept my father on the road. 
But that is no reason, sir, why the supper should 
be wasted, or why you should not make one of 
us, as you promised. Here is a good warm 
cloak——” 

“T can’t come,” said the priest. “I’m ill; 
I’m in bad spirits ; I’m not fit to go out.” He 
sighed bitterly, and hid his face in his hands. 

“Don’t say that, sir,” persisted Thomas. 
“If you are out of spirits, let us try to cheer 
you. And you, in your turn, will enliven us. 
They are all waiting for you at home. Don’t 
refuse, sir,” pleaded the young man, “or we 
shall think we have offended you, in some way. 
You have always been a good friend to our 
family ——” 

Monsieur Chaubard again rose from his chair, 
with a second change of manner, as extraordinary 
and as perplexing as the first. His eyes mois- 
tened as if the tears were rising in them; he 
took the hand of Thomas Siadoux, and pressed 
it long and warmly in his own. There was a 
curious mixed expression of pity and fear in the 
look which he now fixed on the young man. 

‘Of all the days in the year,” he said, very 
earnestly, “don’t doubt my friendship to-day. 
Ill as I am, I will make one of the supper-party, 
for your sake——” 

* And for my father’s sake ?” added Thomas, 
persuasively. 

* Let us go to the supper,” said the priest. 

Thomas Siadoux wrapped the cloak round 
him, and they left the house. 

Every one at the table noticed the change in 
Monsieur Chaubard. He accounted for it by 
declaring, confusedly, that he was suffering from 
nervous illness ; and then added that he would 
do his best, notwithstanding, to promote the 
social enjoyments of theevening. His talk was 
fragmentary, and his cheerfulness was sadly 
forced ; but he contrived, with these drawbacks, 
to take his part in the conversation—except in 
the case when it happened to turn on the absent 
master of the house. Whenever the name of 
Saturnin Siadoux was mentioned—either by the 
neighbours, who politely regretted that he was 
not — or by the family, who naturally 
talked about the resting-place which he might 
have chosen for the night—Monsieur Chau- 





abruptly changed the topic. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the company, by whom he was 
respected and beloved, made the necessary allow- 
ances for his state of health; the only person 





“Have you forgotten, sir, that this is the 

















bard either relapsed into blank silence, or | 


among them, who showed no desire to cheer the | 
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priest’s spirits, and to humour him in his tem- 
porary fretfulness, being the silent younger son 
of Saturnin Siadoux. 

Both Louis and Thomas noticed that, from 
the moment when Monsieur Chaubard’s manner 
| first betrayed his singular unwillingness to touch 
| on the subject of their father’s absence, Jean 
| fixed his eyes on the priest, with an expression 
of suspicious attention ; and never looked away 
from him for the rest of the evening. The young 
man’s absolute silence at table did not sur- 
|| prise his brothers, for they were accustomed to 
| fis taciturn habits. But the sullen distrust 
|| betrayed in his close observations of the ho- 
|| noured guest and friend of the family, surprised 
|| and angered them. ‘The priest himself seemed 
|| once or twice to be aware of the scrutiny to 
|| which he was subjected, and to feel uneasy and 
|| offended, as he naturally might. He abstained, 
|| however, from openly noticing Jean’s strange 

behaviour; and Louis and Thomas were bound, 
| therefore, in common politeness to abstain from 

noticing it also. 

The inhabitants of Croix-Daurade kept early 
hours. Towards eleven o’clock the company 
rose and separated for the night. Except the 
two neighbours, nobody had enjoyed the me 
and even the two neighbours having eaten their 
fill, were as glad to get home as the rest. In 
the little confusion of parting, Monsieur Chau- 
bard completed the astonishment of the guests 
at the extraordinary change in him, by slipping 
away alone, without waiting to bid anybody 
good night. 

The widow Mirailhe and her nieces withdrew 
to their bedrooms, and left the three brothers by 
themselves in the parlour. 

“Jean,” said Thomas Siadoux, “I have a 

| word to say to you. “You stared at our good 

Monsieur Chaubard in a very offensive manner 

~ through the evening. What did you mean 

y it?” 

“Wait till to-morrow,” said Jean; “and 
perhaps I may tell you.” 

He lit his candle, and left them. Both the 
brothers observed that his handtrembled, and that 
his manner—never very winning—was, on that 
— more serious and more unsociable than 
usual, 








III. 
THE YOUNGER BROTHER, 


Wuen post-time came on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, no letter arrived from Saturnin 
Siadoux. On consideration, the family inter- 
pee this circumstance in a favourable light. 

f the master of the house had not written to 

them, it followed, surely, that he meant to 
— writing unnecessary by returning on that 
ay. 

As the hours passed, the widow and her nieces 
looked out, from time to time, for the absent 
| man. Towards noon, they observed a little 

assembly of people approaching the village. 
| Ere long, on a nearer view, they recognised at 
| the head of the assembly, the chief magistrate 
of Toulouse, in his official dress. He was ac- 


companied by his Assessor (also in his official 
dress), by an escort of archers, and by certain 
subordinates attached to the town-hall. These 
last appeared to be carrying some burden, which 
was hidden from view by the escort of archers. 
The procession stopped at the house of Saturnin 
Siadoux ; and the two daughters hastening to 
the door, to discover what had happened—met 
the burden which the men were carrying, and 
saw, stretched on a litter, the dead body of their 
father. 

The corpse had been found that morning on 
the banks of river Lers. It was stabbed in 
eleven places with knife or dagger wounds. 
None of the valuables about the dead man’s 
person had been touched; his watch and his 
money were still in his pockets. Whoever had 
murdered him, had murdered him for vengeance, 
not for gain. 

Some time elapsed before even the male mem- 
bers of the family were sufficiently composed to 
hear what the officers of justice had to say to 
them. When this result had been at length 
achieved, and when the necessary inquiries had 
been made, no information of any kind was 
obtained which pointed to the murderer, in the 
eye of the law. After expressing his sympathy, 
and promising that every available means should 
‘be tried to effect the discovery of the criminal, 
the chief magistrate gave his orders to his 
escort, and wiikioew. 

When night came the sister and the daughters 
of the murdered man retired to the upper part of 
the house, exhausted by theviolence of their grief. 
Thethree brothers were left once more alone in the 
parlour, to speak together of the awful calamity 
which had befallen them. They were of hot 
Southern blood, and they looked on one another 
with a Southern thirst for vengeance in their 
tearless eyes. 

The silent younger son was now the first to 
open his lips. 

“You charged me, yesterday,” he said to his 
brother Thomas, “with looking strangely at 
Monsieur Chaubard all the evening; and I 
answered that I might tell you why | looked at 
him when to-morrow came. To-morrow has 
come, and I am ready to tell you.” 

He waited a little, and lowered his voice to 
a whisper when he spoke again. 

“When Monsieur Chaubard was at our sup- 
per-table last night,” he said, “TI had it in my 
mind that ae happened to our father, 
and that the priest knew it.” 

The two elder brothers looked at him in 
speechless astonishment. 

“Our father has been brought back to us a 
murdered man !”” Jean went on, still in a whisper. 
“ T tell you, Louis—and you, Thomas—that the 
priest knows who murdered him.” 

Louis and Thomas shrank from their younger 
brother, as if he had spoken blasphemy. 

* Listen,” said Jean. “No clue has been 
found to the secret of the murder. The magis- 
trate has promised us to do his best—but I saw 
in his face that he had little hope. We must 





make the discovery ourselves—or our father’s 
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blood will have cried to us for vengeance, and 
cried in vain. Remember that—and mark my 
next words. You heard me say yesterday even- 
ing, that I had met Monsieur Chaubard on 
his way to Toulouse in excellent health and 
spirits. You heard our old friend and neighbour 
at the supper-table contradict me, and declare 
that he hed seen the priest, some hours later, 
go into our church here with the face of a panic- 
stricken man. You saw, Thomas, how he 
behaved when you went to fetch him to our 
house. You saw, Louis, what his looks were 
like when he came in. The change was noticed 
by everybody—what was the cause of it? Isaw 
the cause in the priest’s own face, when our fa- 
ther’s name turned up in the talk round the sup- 
per-table. Did Monsieur Chaubard join in that 
talk? He was the only person present who 
never joined in it once. Did he change it, on a 
sudden, whenever it came his way? It came 
his way four times; and four times he changed 
it—trembling, stammering, turning whiter and 
whiter, but still, as true as the Heaven above 
us, shifting the talk off himself, every time! 
Are you men? Have you brains in your 
heads? Don’t you see, as I see, what this 
leads to? On my salvation 1 swear it— 
the priest knows the hand that killed our 
father !” 

The faces of the two elder brothers darkened 
vindictively, as the conviction of the truth fast- 
ened itself on their minds. 


** How could he know it?” they inquired,. 


eagerly. 

“ He must tell us himself,” said Jean. 

“ And if he hesitates—if he refuses to open 
his lips ?” 

“We must open them by main force.” 

They drew their chairs together after that 
last answer, and consulted, for some time, in 
whispers. 

When the consultation was over, the brothers 
rose and went into the room where the dead 
body of their father was laid out. The three 
kissed him, in turn, on the forehead—then took 
hands together, and looked, meaningly, in each 
other’s faces—then separated. Louis and 
Thomas put on their hats, and went at once 
to the priest’s residence; while Jean withdrew 
by himself to the great room at the back of the 
house, which was used for the purposes of 
the oil-factory. 

Only one of the workmen was left in the 
place. He was watching an immense caldron 
of boiling linseed-oil. 

* You can go home,” said Jean, patting the 
man kindly on the shoulder. “There is no hope 
of a night’s rest for me, after the affliction 
that has befallen us—I will take your place at 
the caldron. Go home, my good fellow—go 
home.” 

The man thanked him, and withdrew. Jean 
followed, and satisfied himself that the workman 
had. really left the house. He then returned, 
and sat down by the boiling caldron. 

Meanwhile, Louis and Thomas presented them- 
selves at the priest’s house. Hehad not yet retired 





to bed, and he received them kindly—but with 
the same extraordinary agitation in his face and 
manner which had surprised all who saw him on 
the previous day. The brothers were prepared 
beforehand with an answer, when he inquired 
what they wanted of him. They replied im- 
mediately that the shock of their father’s horrible 
death had so seriously affected their aunt and 
their eldest sister, that it was feared the minds 
of both might give way, unless spiritual conso- 
lation and assistance were afforded to them that 
night. The unhappy priest—always faithful and 
self-sacrificing where the duties of his ministry 
were in question—at once rose to accompany 
the young men back to the house. He even put 
on his surplice, and took the crucifix with him, 
to impress his words of comfort all the more so- 
lemnly on the afflicted women whom he was 
called on to succour. 

Thus innocent of all suspicion of the con- 
spiracy to which he had fallen a victim, he was 
taken into the room where Jean sat waiting b 
the caldron of oil; and the door was abe 
behind him. 

Before he could speak, Thomas Siadoux openly 
avowed the truth. 

“It is we three who want you,” he said— | 
“not our aunt, and not our sister. If you answer | 
our questions truly, you have nothing to fear. 
If you refuse——” He stopped, and looked to- | 
ward Jean and the boiling caldron. 

Never, at the best of times, a resolute man; 
deprived, since the day before, of such resources | 
of energy as he possessed, by the mental suffering | 
which he had undergone in secret—the unfortu- 
nate priest trembled from head to foot, as the 
three brothers closed round him. Louis took the 
crucifix from him, and held it; Thomas forced 
him to place his right hand on it; Jean stood in | 
front of him and put the questions. 

“ Our father has been brought home, a mur- 
dered man,” he said. “Do you know who 
killed him ?” , 

The priest hesitated; and the two elder bro- 
thers moved him nearer to the caldron. 

* Answer us, on peril of your life,” said Jean. 
“ Say, with your hand on the blessed crucifix, 
do you know the man who killed our father ?” 

* T do know him.” 

“ When did you make the discovery ?” 

* Yesterday.” 

** Where ?” 

* At Toulouse.” 

“Name the murderer.” 

At those words, the priest closed his hand 
fast on the crucifix, and rallied his sinking 


co " 

lone !” he said, firmly. “The knowledge 
I possess was obtained in the confessional. The 
secrets of the confessional are sacred. If I 
betray them, I commit sacrilege. I will die 
first !” 

“Think !” said Jean. 
you screen the murderer. If you keep silence, 
you are the murderer’s accomplice. ‘We have 
sworn over our father’s dead body to avenge | 
him—if you keep silence, we will avenge him on 


“If you keep silence, 
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you. charge you again, Name the man who 
killed him.” 

“T will die first,” the priest reiterated, as 
firmly as before. 

“Die then!” said Jean. “Die in that 
caldron of boiling oil.” 

Me x a wy I — Louis and Thomas, 
earnestly pleading together. 

“We will give hint tina,” said the younger 
brother. “There is the clock yonder, against 
the wall. We will count five minutes by it. In 
those five minutes, let him make his peace with 
God—or make up his mind to speak.” 

They waited, watching the clock. In that 
dreadful interval, the priest dropped on his 
knees and hid his face. The time passed in dead 
silence. 

“Speak! for your own sake, for our sakes, 
speak !” said Thomas Siadoux, as the minute 
hand reached the point at which the five minutes 
expired. 

he priest looked up—his voice died away 
on his hps—the mortal agony broke out on his 
face in great drops of sweat—his head sank for- 
ward on his breast. 

“Lift him!” cried Jean, seizing the priest 
on one side. “ Lift him, and throw him in!” 

The two elder brothers advanced a step—and 
hesitated. 

“Lift him, on your oath over our father’s 
body !” 

The two brothers seized him on the other 
side. As they lifted him to a level with the 
caldron, the horror of the death that threatened 
him, burst from the lips of the miserable man in 
a scream of terror. The brothers held him firm 
at the caldron’s edge. ‘Name the man!” 
they said for the last time. 

The priest’s teeth chattered—he was speech- 
less. But he made a sign with his head—a 
sign in the affirmative. They placed him in a 
— and waited patiently until he was able to 
speak, 

His first words were words of entreaty. He 
begged Thomas Siadoux to give him back the 
crucifix. When it was placed in his possession, 
he kissed it, and said faintly, “I ask pardon of 
God for the sin that I am about to commit.” 
He wages and then looked up at the younger 
brother, who still stood infront of him. “Iam 
ready,” he said. ‘Question me, and I will 
answer.” 

Jean repeated the questions which he had put, 
when the priest was first brought into the room. 
“You know the murderer of our father?” 

**T know him.” 

‘Since when ?” 

“Since he made his confession to me yester- 
day, in the cathedral of Toulouse.” 

** Name him.” 

“ His name is Cantegrel.” 

“The man who wanted fo marry our aunt ?” 

“The same.” 

“What brought him to the confessional ?” 

“His own remorse.” 

“‘ What were the motives for his crime ?” 

“Thexe were reports against his character ; 











and he discoveyed that your father had gone 


privately to Narbonne to make sure that they | 


were true.” 
“Did our father make sure of their truth ?” 
* He did.” 
** Would those discoveries have separated our 
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aunt from Cantegrel if our father had lived to | 


tell her of them f 


“They would. If your father had lived, he | 


would have told your aunt that Cantegrel was 
married already; that he had deserted his wife 
at Narbonne; that she was living there with 


another man, under another name; and that | 
she had herself confessed it in your father’s | 


presence.” 

“Where was the murder committed ?” 

“ Between Villefranche and this village. Can- 
tegrel had followed your father to Narbonne ; 
and had followed him back again to Ville- 
franche. As far as that place he travelled 


in -— =~ with others, both going and return- ! 
ing. 


eyond Villefranche, he was left alone at 


the ford over the river. There, Cantegrel drew 


the knife to kill him, before he reached home | 


and told his news to your aunt.” 

“ How was the murder committed ?” 

“Tt was committed while your father was 
watering his pony by the bank of the stream. 
Cantegrel stole on him from behind, and struck 
him as he was stooping over the saddle-bow.” 

“This is the truth, on your oath ?” 

“On my oath, it is the truth ?” 

** You may leave us.” 


The priest rose from his chair without assist- 
ance. From the time when the terror of death 
had forced him to reveal the murderer’s name, a 
— change had passed over him. He had given 


is answers with the immovable calmness of a | 


man on whose mind all human interests had lost 
their hold. He now left the room, strangely 
absorbed in himself; moving with the mechani- 
cal regularity of a sleep-walker; lost to all per- 
ception of things and persons about him. At 
the door he stopped—woke, as it seemed, from 
the trance that possessed him—and looked at the 
three brothers with a steady changeless sorrow, 
which they had never seen in him ‘before, which 
they never afterwards forgot. 

“T forgive you,” he said, quietly and solemnly. 
“Pray for me, when my time comes.” 

With those last words, he left them. 


Iv. 
THE END. 


Tne night was far advanced; but the three 
brothers determined to set forth instantly for 
Toulouse, and to place their information ‘» the 
magistrate’s hands, before the morning dawned. 

Thus far, nc suspicion had occurred to them 
of the terrible consequences which were to fol- 
low their night-interview with the priest. ‘They 
were absolutely ignorant of the punishment 
to which a man in holy orders exposed himself, 
if he revealed the secrets of the confessional. 
No infliction of that punishment had been 
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known in their neighbourhood—for, at that time, 
as at this, the rarest of all priestly offences was 
a violation of the sacred trust confided to the 
confessor by the Roman Church. Conscious 
that they had forced the priest into the commis- 
sion of a clerical offence, the brothers sincerely 
believed that the loss of his curacy would be 
the heaviest penalty which the law could exact 
from him. They entered Toulouse that night, 
discussing the atonement which they might offer 
to Monsieur Chaubard, and the means whic 
they — best employ to make his future life 


— to 

the first disclosure of the consequences which 
would certainly follow the outrage they had 
committed, was revealed to them when they 
made their deposition before the officer of jus- 
tice. The magistrate listened to their narrative 
with horror vividly expressed in his face and 
manner. 

“Better you had never been born,” he said, 
“than have avenged your father’s death, as you 
three have avenged it. Your own act has 
— the guilty and the innocent to suffer 

ike.” 

Those words proved prophetic of the truth. 
The end came quickly, as the priest had fore- 
seen it, when he spoke his parting words. 


The arrest of Cantegrel was accomplished 
without difficulty, the next morning. In the 
absence of any other evidence on which to justify 
this proceeding, the private disclosure to the 
authorities of the secret which the priest had 
violated, became inevitable. The Parliament of 
Languedoc was, under these circumstances, the 
tribunal appealed to; and the decision of that 
assembly immediately ordered the priest and 
the three brothers to be placed in confinement, 
as well as the murderer Cantegrel. Evidence 
was then immediately sought for, which might 
convict this last criminal, without any reference 
to the revelation that had been forced from the 
priest—and evidence enough was found to 
satisfy judges whose minds already possessed 
the foregone certainty of the prisoner’s guilt. 
He was put on his trial, was convicted of the 
murder, and was condemned to be broken on 
the wheel. ‘The sentence was rigidly executed, 
with as little delay as the law would permit. 

The cases of Monsieur Chaubard, and of the 
three sons of Siadoux, next occupied the judges. 
The three brothers were found guilty of having 
forced the secret of a confession from a man in 
holy orders, and were sentenced to death by 
hanging. A far more terrible expiation of his 
offence awaited the unfortunate priest. He was 
condemned to have his limbs broken on the 
wheel, and to be afterwards, while still living, 
bouad to the stake, and destroyed by fire. 

Barbarous as the punishments of that period 
were, accustomed as the population was to hear 
of their infliction, and even to witness it, the 
sentences pronounced in these two cases dis- 





mayed the public mind; and the authorities 
were surprised by receiving petitions for mercy 
from Toulouse, and from all the surrounding 
neighbourhood. But the priest’s doom had 
been sealed. All that could be obtained, by 
the intercession of persons of the highest dis- 
tinction, was, that the executioner should grant 
him the mercy of death, before his body was 
committed to the flames. With this one modi- 
fication, the sentence was executed, as the sen- 


h| tence had been pronounced, on the curate of 


Croix-Daurade. 

The punishment of the three sons of Siadoux 
remained to be inflicted. But the people, 
roused by the death of the ill-fated priest, rose 
against this third execution, with a resolution 
before which the local government gave way. 
The cause of the young men was taken up by 
the hot-blooded populace, as the cause of all 
fathers and all sons ; their filial piety was exalted 
to the skies; their youth was pleaded in their 
behalf; their ignorance of the terrible responsi- 
bility which they had confronted in forcing the 
secret from the priest, was loudly alleged in 
their favour. More than this, the authorities 
were actually warned that the appearance of the 
prisoners on the scaffold would be the signal for 
an organised revolt and rescue. Under this 
serious pressure, the execution was deferred, 
and the prisoners were kept in confinement until 
the popular ferment had subsided. 

The delay not only saved their lives, it gave 
them back their liberty as well. The infection 
of the popular sympathy had penetrated through 
the prison doors. All three brothers were 
handsome, well-grown young men. The gen- 
tlest of the three in disposition — ‘Thomas 
Siadoux—aroused the interest and won the 
affection of the head-gaoler’s daughter. Her 
father was prevailed on at her intercession to 
relax a little in his customary vigilance; and 
the rest was accomplished by the girl herself. 
One morning, the population of Toulouse heard, 
with every testimony of the most extravagant 
rejoicing, that the three brothers had escaped, 
accompanied by the gaoler’s daughter. As a 
necessary legal formality, they were pursued, 
but no extraordinary efforts were used to over- 
take them; and they succeeded, accordingly, in 
crossing the nearest frontier. 

Twenty days later, orders were received from 
the capital, to execute their sentence in effigy. 
They were then permitted to return to France, 
on condition that they never again appeared in 
their native place, or in 7 other part of the 
province of Languedoc. With this reservation 
they were left free to live where they pleased, 
and to repent the fatal act which had avenged 
them on the murderer of their father at the cost 
of the priest’s life. 

Beyond this point. the official documents do 
not enable us to follow their career. All that 
is now known has been now told of the village- 
tragedy at Croix-Daurade. 
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